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DEDICATION. 


My dear Friend: 

It v/as whilst we explored together the dusty precincts 
of the "'Atlantic” at New Birmingham, or laud about 
the cottage “ piazu'' that you and I made the observa^ 
tions that have resulted in my writing this record of 
the events we watched with so much interest.—events 
that passed, unnoticed by ail the other transitory 
inhabitants of the place, whose senses were doubtless 
dulled by the dfisoeuvrcmcnt of "A Quiet IVatering- 
place," It is to you, therefore, that I dedicate these 
pages, in the hope that not only may they help you to 
while away an hour or two in New York (or wherever 
you may be), but that they may remind you always of 
the friend who wishes but to retain this title long after 
you shall have been parted from 

Nora Helen Warddel, 

New York, 

February, i8S8. 
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letter postmarked “New Birmingharn, Penn.^ 
U. S. A.,” and addressed in my handwrit¬ 
ing?—that is, supposing always that you re¬ 
membered my handwriting when you saw 
it on the envelope; otherwise, didn't you 
experience the little thrill of pleasure wiili 
which nous autres femmes always salute the 
unexpected (be it pleasant or unpleasant), 
when you turned to the last sheet of this 
screed and found traced at its foot, in my 
hieroglyph, the signature “Evelyn L. Dwyer”? 

7 
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8 THK ROMANCE OF A QUIF.T WATERING-PLACE. 


I hope the surprise was not unpleasant, 
because, in writing to you, I am, at the 
same moment, giving my unworthy self a 
great pleasure, and silencing a still small 
voice which, whenever “Europe" has been 
mentioned in my presence during the last 
six months, has cried with uncomfortable 
persistence, “ Remember your promise I Why 
don't you write to Coralie des Trois Etoiles?" 
—I wish I were a man and hadn't a con¬ 
science I 

But now my conscience is doing me a 
real good turn in making me write to you 
—a thing I’ve been honestly intending to 
do ever since we parted at the Gare du Nord 
last September. I promised myself that I 
would write to you from London; but there 
was not a soul there in September, and as 
I didn’t want simply to copy out pages of 
“Baedeker's Guide to London," or the 
opening paragraph of Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin—“Que veux tu que je t'ecrive, si non 
que je me porte bien et que j'ai toujours la 
m6me affection pour toi ? Ce sont choses 
que tu sais parfaitement, et qui sont si 
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naturelles a I’age que j’ai, et avec les belles 
qualit^s qu’on te voit, qu’il y-a presque du 
ridicule a faire parcourir cent lieues a une 
miserable feuille de papier pour ne rien dire 
de plus!”—I made up my mind that I’d 
write you a long letter on board the Etruria 
on my way home. 

(By the way, I suppose I ought not calmly 
to confess like this to having read “Mile, 
de Maupin”—ought I? But, seeing that you 
and I were room- and class-mates at the con¬ 
vent at Neuilly for four years, and took up our 
old friendship last year in Paris exactly where 
it left off, I don't propose to write other¬ 
wise than I should talk to you; so once 
and for all let me tell you that, not sup¬ 
posing you to be more “shockable” than 
you were years ago, and last year again, I 
propose to write to you on the footing of 
our old intimi/i.) 

Well, c/ih-e amie, on board the Etru¬ 
ria, I was—well, don't let's talk about it 1 
—And during the last three days, when I 
could move about, I found that your de-. 
lightful friend M. le Marquis de la Haute'< 


^ • 
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gomme Boulevardiere was on boar<l, and all 
our lime—his and mine—was taken up pre¬ 
venting me from 
falling down when 
the ship rolled. It 
was very pleasing, 
thank you ; and an 
Knglish girl who 
w’as not sea-sick, 
and who had had 
him all to herself 
until my appear¬ 
ance, just hated 
me—hated * me to 
the point of saying 
to me while I w'as 
leaning on his arm one morning, “Dear 
M iss Dwyer, how I envy you American 
girls the way you have the courage of your 
opinions and don’t care about appearances ! 

• If I'd been as ill as you, I should never 
have dared to appear till we reached New 
York—poor as the looking-glasses in our 

.state-rooms are!” Nice, wasn’t it? I got 

• even with her, however, by answering sweetly; 
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II 


‘‘Ah! Miss-, the pleasure of arriving 

as the bouquet of the feu d'artifices^ and 
of being ‘something new by way of con- 
ft^ast/ makes up for a great deal.” We 
didn’t enthuse over one another much, that 
girl and I! I had a lovely tailor-made 
frock, with an Inverness cape, made by 
Ned’s tailor, so I knew I could give her 
points and whip her over her own course. 

When we got to New York there were 
the Season, and Delmonico's, and Tuxedo, 
and “afternoons,” and Fred Sartoris, and a 
lot of minor distractions, and then I went 
to Chicago for the end of the season there ; 
so that until now I haven’t had a moment 
in which to write to you. Now, however, 
I have lots of time, for we are at what 
mamma calls “a quiet watering-place,” and 
by the gracious goodness, it » a quiet 
watering-place! My idea of a quiet wate^ 
ing-place is a piazza and a tennis-lawn, 
with two or three men per girl, and a flir- 
torium here and there. This isn’t like that, 
any. There’s a piazza, but you can sweep it 
from end to end with one ordinarily keen 
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pair of eyes ; there’s a lawn, but it's studded 
with croquet-hoops, and blossoms profusely 
with awkward-aged, unnecessary children. 
There are no men tiiat 1 can sec—and 
don’t care to explore for a fliitorium just 
at present. Mamma says we can bathe, 
but I don’t propose to bring out my new 
Trouville bathing-dress to waste its sweetness 
on the deserted heiresses of this place; and 
if / go in swimming, it will be in the un¬ 
compromising ‘‘dolman” provided by the 
management Ahf que cesi irisie ei que Je 
mennuie — c*est assomman// Flo says the 
proprietor's wife tells her that a New York 
medical society is going to hold its annual 
conference down here on Saturday, and will 
stay nearly a week. A hundred and seventy 
things of the male persuasion—and we are 
expected to get up joyful anticipations for 
what will probably be a kind of antediluvian 
Arion Ball of fossil doctors in fancy sea¬ 
shore costumes. We’ve been here two days, 
and so far nothing biographical has oc¬ 
curred. If the place presented any possi¬ 
bilities a/ all, Flo would have discovered 
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them; she even looks forward to the doc¬ 
tors ; but for my part I think doctors are 
only one degree better than men with hob¬ 
bies, and it’s hard on a girl to have to 
wake up at intervals with a jump and 
ejaculate “Really?" or “Ah!"—which are 
about the only things one can say with 
safety when a man has been talking for 
twenty minutes and you've not a notion 
what he's been talking about 

I admit, however, that New Birmingham 
is beautiful. We have the river Something 
widening into a Sound just in front of us, 
and I understand that most of the yacht- 
clubs come here on their cruises; so per¬ 
haps —later on—we shall see. Opposite we 
have an hotel like unto us, with cottages 
round it, which lights up nicely at night, 
but looks dull in the daytime; and away 
out to the sea there are light-houses which 
are pretty in the dark. But 1 am dull any¬ 
how ; and now that I’ve made my excuses 
for not writing before, and have told you 
where I am, I shall leave off and dress for 
dinner—though that's waste of time, under 
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the circumstances—and when I come up to 
bed I'll go on—perhaps. 

* ♦ * IR 4c 4r * 

What do you think I Fd hardly taken my 
place at dinner when there came in and sat 
down at the table next to us, Margrave Red- 
hew I I stand a little in awe of him in the 
world, but here, where we are well out of 
it, I was never more glad to see any one 
in my life. Shall 1 tell you why? Well, it's 
because he never made love to me, or to 
any one else, as far as one can make out, 
in his life. But you don't know him, so I 
must describe him to you a little; it is 
worth while, for he is “a type." He's tall 
when he talks, and short when he thinks— 
sounds odd, doesn't it? but it's a fact. 
Redhew is really not a bad height, but 
when he isn’t talking he huddles himself up 
in a chair, or slouches along with his eves 
on the ground, so that you think him quite 
cfutif; but when he puts himself out to 
talk to, you, my dear Coralie, he trans¬ 
figures. He's the most brilliant conversation¬ 
alist I ever knew; even the men who hate 
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him—and there are plenty of them—admit 
that he is a good talker, though he hardly 
ever talks to men of his own age. But 
when he does talk, he throws back his head 
and looks you straight in the eyes, and says 
the weirdest things! With any other man 
you would say it was “check but he knows 
so exactly what he is talking about that 
“it all goes,” as we say over here. Im¬ 
agine to yourself a man with rather long, 
ash-coloured hair, and black eyebrows shad¬ 
owing the most terrible gray eyes, eyes that 
w^alk right into you when you talk to him ; 
a rather full mouth and a square jaw, a 
combination which in a weaker face would 
look sensual—indeed he calls himself a 
sensualist, though he doesn’t mean it as / 
should. He once said to me, “Men are 
divided into two classes—I mean, of course, 
thinking men—sensualists and idealists ; the 
ideas of the former class come from without, 
by observation of their surroundings; those 
of the latter come from within, developed 
by their own inner consciousness. I am of 
the former class”—and he is. I'hose terrible 
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eyes of his see everything—they “catch on 
to” every look that passes between any two 
people in a crowd, every detail in one’s 
dress and behaviour. 

He has travelled everywhere, knows every¬ 
thing and everybody, and speaks all the 
languages under the sun. In the winter 
Mrs. Carrara Faule had an oriental 
Pasha at one of her “at homes” whom 
everybody kowtowed to in the most disgust¬ 
ing manner. Not so Redhew. “Shall I 
present you to Amurath Pasha?” said Mrs. 
Paule to him. “Thank you,” said he, 
and was just crossing the room to where 
the Pasha was patronizing me right roy¬ 
ally, when, catching sight of the great 
man, he stopped and said quite softly, but 
very distinctly, “Amurath 1 come and 
make me the terndm"' You should have seen 
“the Pasha” walk across the room doubled 
up, to make Redhew the most humble 
oriental reverence. “Who is he?” said I to 
him afterward. “Who? Amurath? Oh! 
he’s a Levantine who was my valet Hi I 
sacked him for robbing me; and now he 
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has robbed the Porte to such a tune that 
he's over here trying to get up a com¬ 
pany to work some copper-mines in the 
Ararat district" Mrs. Paule has never for¬ 
given Redhew. With all this queemess he’s 
always most beautifully dressed, though he 
doesn’t strike one in any way as a “masher." 
No one knows how old he is; he looks 
twenty-five or thereabouts, but talks about 
ten, fifteen, twenty years ago as if it were 
yesterday. If you ask him his age he re¬ 
plies, “Well, I am not so young as I look, 
nor, thank God! so old as I feel," and you 
get no further. 

Well, my dear, this is the man who to 
my intense delight turned up here this even¬ 
ing; .so that, if there's no one ,to get up a 
sckwdrmerei wdth, I've got a man to talk to 
whom I'd sooner talk to than anyone else I 
know. He came here because be was told 
it was dull and quiet, to finish a book that 
he won’t tell me anything about; and already 
he's almost made me alter my mind about 
the place. “You are not pleased,’’ said he 
in answer to 'my complaints; gran* cielof 
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why, its beautiful ; one cciuld imagine one's- 
self at Venice. Imagine that we are siaml- 
ing on the steps of .San CJiorgio Maggiore. 
Opposite you have the Piazza San Marco, 
and the lights of the Palazzo I)«»gana. Out 
there to the right arc the distant lights of 
the Giardino Pubblico, and farther on those 
of the Lido. Way up there to the left, the 
lights of Venice, as far as you can sec down 
the Canalazzo. What more can you want?" 
‘^But this is night. How will it be by day¬ 
light?" said 1. ^‘When 1 see it by daylight, 
I will show you how beautiful it is without 
requiring to compare it to anything else," re¬ 
plied he—and I found myself quite agreeing 
with him. I walked round with him all the 
evening without ever being sent for by 
mamma. Chaperones never fear him in the 
least, fortunately; and, as usual after a walk 
with Margrave Redhew, I have an undefined, 
but not at all unpleasant, sensation of hav¬ 
ing “a mission" in the world. He makes 
one interesting to one’s self—that is (excuse 
me I) his devilish art; and as Flora Van 
Huidemann said to me one * evening after 
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having talked with him right through a din¬ 
ner-party, never even looking at the man on 
her left, to whom she is “engaged,” “To 
talk to that man for half an hour or more, 
makes one think twice as much of one’s-sclf 
mentally as one did before; but it percep¬ 
tibly lowers ones moral tone, my dear." 

For instance, he is responsible for the 
continuation of this letter to you. I was 
complaining to him of the dulncss, tlie 
desceuvrement of tliis place, and he replied: 
“You are wrong to look uj)on it in that 
light, mademoiselle ; you might take an im¬ 
mense amount of pleasure and amusement 
out of life if you only cared to, for 1 
think you a remarkably clever woman” 
(spare my blushes, dear Coralie, but these 
were his words—^he always talks to you as 
if you were fivc-aud-forty at least, and whilst 
making you feel like a cliilil of five, sup¬ 
plies you with the material wherewith to 
conceal the fact!), “and a clever woman ought 
never to feel bored, d’liere is so much to 
interest and amuse one in human nature, and 
woman, by the complexity of her physical 
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and mental powers, is more qualified to ana¬ 
lyze it than man. llesides, it is woman, 
esseniially woman, who sees both the strengths 
and the weaknesses of her fellow-creatures, 
and for two reasons: first, women are es¬ 
sentially the passive members of society, and 
should therefore be the keener observers; 
and secondly, it is in the intercourse be¬ 
tween the sexes that the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of human nature are essentially dis¬ 
played. I quite agree with the man who 
said that the next best thing after not hav¬ 
ing been born at all, would have been to 
have been born a woman. Will you honour 
me. Miss Dw3er, by accepting a word of 
advice, and acting on it for a day or two 
by way of trial } It is this : .Give yourself 
tlie trouble to keep your eyes and ears open 
to what goes on around you ; never allow 
yourself to feel bored—it ages one terriblv. 
If people bore you, analyze within yourself 
the motives which lead them to adopt this 
course, which, uninteresting in itself, is in¬ 
teresting as a psychological study. You are 
here, at a quiet watering-place [hes right 
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at the beginning of the season; before its 
close, if you watch the people who are blown 
past you in the cyclone of life, you will have 
seen the curtain of silence rise and fall on 
many a little tragedy, comedy, drama, of 
whose existence no one save yourself will have 
any suspicion. Jot down your observations 
from time to time; or, better still, if you 
have a ' greatest girl friend' with whom 
you correspond, write your ideas to her. Be¬ 
lieve me, you will find your trouble amply 
repaid. ” 

I thought at once of m3' unfinished letter 
to you, and immediately I elected you 
“unanimously" to be the recipient of my 
“confessional analysis.” No doubt I shall 
often bore you, for I doubt whether I shall 
“spot” anything very exciting in New Bir¬ 
mingham, Penn,; but anyhow, if you’ll keep 
my letters, it will be fun to read them over 
when we meet next year—as I hope we maj'. 
And now good-night. Flo is mad with me fi)r 
keeping the candle burning so long; and 
now that I see the end of my letter as it 
were “in the ofling,” I’ve suddenly become 
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dreadful sleepy. S(», au retmr^ chere amie, 
I remain, for the lirst lime it is true, but 
still very genuinely, 

Confcssiunally, and aflcclionately yours, 

Kvelyn L. Dwvkr. 
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joih June, i8—. 

My dkar Corai.ie : 

'I hcre arc more arrivals; the Atlantic 
Hotel is really beginning to look up, and 
after all July promises to be pleasant. ^lay the 
pleasantness last into August and September 1 
—which latter is the earliest month that shall 
sec us back on Fifth Avenue. My last long 
journal—I can hardly call it letter—has 
hardly started across the ocean when I take 
up my pen to coutinue my observ’ations on 
people and things surrounding me. Since 
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writing, however, I have had a chance of 
looking round a little, and examining some 
of the types that are sheltered by lliis h<>s- 
pitable roof, and with one or two excep¬ 
tions they are singularly commonplace. 
Margrave Redhew is still here, and says he 
is going to stay, as he finds it quiet, and 
thinks he secs a chance of finishing his 
book here. I'm glad, for it’s a relief to 
talk to him, a relief even after Fred Sar¬ 
to ris, who /o my iniense surprise turned 
up, unexpectedly, here yesterday. 

But Flo is disgusted ; she says she feels as 
if Redhew had “got his eye on her” when¬ 
ever she exchanges a casual “Good-morn¬ 
ing” with any one; and whenever she 
speaks to him she expects him to say, 
“Yes? and now run away and play, there’s 
a good little girl.” She calls him “the 
man with a history,” and says she's sure 
he has killed somebody in his time, and 
that she looks upon it as her mission in 
life to find out all about him. I told him 
this the day before yesterday, and he an¬ 
swered gravely, “Miss Florence has under- 
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taken a task which has been unsuccessfully 
attempted by many before her; unfortu¬ 
nately, no one comes to the only source of 
reliable information—myself.” In the even¬ 
ing he chaffed her about it; and when at 
last she said, I expect you think I’m 
very rude, Mr. Redhew,” he replied, “No, 
mademoiselle, only very feminine, and— 
pardon me—very young.” “ That's what 
makes me so mad,” she said in a whis¬ 
per to me. Of course he heard her; he 
hears everything I 

There are in this hotel a dear old New 
England lady who plajs “The Maiden’s 
Prayer” whenever she has a chance, on the 
parlour piano, and a beautiful Creole girl 
from New Orleans. The performance of the 
old lady is delightful; “The Maiden's 
Prayer ” is an echo of her long-departed 
but never-forgotten youth, and she plays it 
with all the graces of an amateur artiste of 
the days “ when George the Fourth was 
king.” She lays her handkerchief on the 
keys of the highest octave, and her fan on 
those of the lowest; begins boldly; rolls 
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her dear old eyes round ihe room—and 
comes to grief over the notes in conse¬ 
quence. I'hcre is something pathetically— 
almost tragically—comic about it. 1 

wonder • if there exists anything so 
really tragic as the grotesque with 

serious surroundings and associations. 

Father • ^ used to tell a stor}^ of an 
old min whom he saw 

whilst , fire of 

Chicago ■ "“S at its 


height, walk- 
Michigan | 
with an empty ' ' 
basket on his | 
worn helmet- ) 
the pink) 
hanging! ^ 
around. In ' 
had torn a 
of which his scared 





1 n g up 
Aven ue 
peach 
head, 
’Wise, with 
paper 
down all 
front he 
hole, out 
white face 


peered with a sort of crazy 

stare, and in one hand he carried a pair 
of slippers, whilst the other held a bird¬ 
cage, the tra^ of w'hich had fallen off, and 


c r a z }■ 
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from which the bird, unknown to him, 
had escaped. I always think that it makes 
the most terrible mental picture—that old 
man with his peach-basket and empty bird¬ 
cage ; and this old maid (who is, more 
prc»perly speaking, a maiden lady), with her 
mincing airs and solitary tune, is almost 
as touching. 

The Creole girl is Creole pur sang^ enfin 
tout ce quil y~a de plus Creole/ with her 
black hair and warm colouring, her grand 
eyes and stupid expression, her daring 
gowns, and her ungraceful but fascinating 
‘‘nill” as she walks. I pointed her out to 
Margrave Redhew this evening, and he said, 
“Yes, I have noticed her; there you have 
the beautiful wild animal, sensuous, passion¬ 
ate, uneducated; that is a woman for whom 
men will kill one another, but whom they 
will not love. Such women were Lola Mon- 
tez and many others whose passions have 
wrecked empires.” She wears a snake of solid 
gold scales round her neck, and a smaller 
one round her left arm; those are her only 
ornaments, but they complete a most striking 
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picture, I have described her to you be¬ 
cause, somehow or other, I feel—though 1 
don*t know her—that she counts for some¬ 
thing in my life. Kvery lime we meet in 
the corridors she turns her eyes full upon 
me with a bold, defiant look that makes me 
blush. I can't help it; there seems some¬ 
thing almost immodest in her look, and she 
knows the effect it has on me, for she 
grins—positively ^nns —and shows a double 
row of the most exquisite teeth, with one 
missing at the side. I respect her for not 
having a “store tooth” put in, but all the 
same, I wish she would, if she proposes to 
go on grinning at me much longer. 

I believe I told you Fred Sartoris is here. 
He talks terrible nonsense, but he’s a very 
nice fellow—and he has some accomplish¬ 
ments. For instance, he hadn’t been here 
an hour before he found the nookiest kind 
of nook at the end of the piazza, and we 
spent the .evening there. I yawned a littk, 

I fancy, but he didn’t notice it—he doesn't 
notice things much. Whilst I was walking 
with him we met IMr. Redhew, who shook 
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him cordially by the hand and said, a trifle 
sarcastically I think, '‘Ah I Mr. Sartoris, 
what an unexpected pleasure!” That man is 
entirely too observant for his century. 

Fred came down with Malcolm Grey, the 
singer, who was the fashion in New York last 
winter, and I presented the latter to Red- 
hew so as to get a chat with Fred. They 
walked off together,—I can always depend 
on Mr. R. to do the right thing,—but it 
was funny to hear the two men's opinions on 
him afterwards. “I don’t like him,” said Mr. 
Sartoris; “I don’t believe in him. Where 
does he come from, and who is he any¬ 
how? No, I’ve nothing against him, but I 
can’t imagine w'hat you can see in him to 
be always talking to him.” Always 1 Well, 
I like that!' Mr. Grey, on the other hand, 
raves about him : • " The most charming 
man I ever met—so clever, so well-in¬ 
formed !” Aha! excuse me a moment whilst 
I smile I Let’s wait till some girl or other 
compares the tw'o in her own mind, and 
then see how Grey will go over to the male 
majority. 
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But now I must tell you the event which 
has taken place in these last three days. 
Yesterday, I was walking down through the 
cottages attached, as it were, en depcndaace 
to the hotel, when, passing the open win¬ 
dows of one of them, I heard a girl sing¬ 
ing. Now, no one knows better than you, 
my dear Coralie, that "a voice" gets me 
every time—not possessing one of my own, and 
having to shelter myself alw'ays behind the 
convenient cold ('* working the throat racket,” 
as Fred says) for women, and behind the 
“Thanks, but I'm not feeling very well to¬ 
day" for men. How that scares a man, 
and how it shuts him up! One would 
think—but never mind. I'm telling you about 
my invisible singer. Have you seen an 
American book called “The Magic of a 
Voice"? Well, if ever. I heard a voice with 
“magic” in it, it was this one; and I 
stood still, as indeed the angels must have 
stood had there been any near, to listen. 
Imagine to yourself a full, grand contralto, 
with a wonderful, tender vibration in it that 
thrills you to the soul, if you have such a 
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thing; imagine it pouring “ Voi che sapeie" 
into the air; and imagine Miss Evelyn Dwyer 
standing and listening with a cold sensation, 
like a soft-shell crab running all up and 
down her back. When it was over, I would 
have given worlds to go away and cr>' quietly 
somewhere. Indeed, I think I should have 
done so on the spot had it not been that, 
as Gautier says somewhere, ‘^// faut beaucoup 
de charmes et d'art pour pleurer agreablement,'" 
and there was a man looking on—at least, a 
man was standing against a tree close by, 
listening also to the music, and though I'm 
not “puffed up,” I guess he caught on to 
the fact that I was taking in the concert. 

And such a queer-looking man, my dear 
Coralie. He was dressed in' white continua¬ 
tions and a silk shirt, with a dark-cloth short 
coat, and a soft felt hat on his head. 
He had rather long reddish hair, a perfectly 
white face, great black eyes, and horribly 
crimson lips—he looked mad ! I look him 
in at a glance, and was passing as quickly as 
I could, when he stopped me. My heart 
stood still, my dear, though he was per- 
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Ibctly respectful. "‘Do you know who it is 
that sings, madam This was said in a 
low, soft voice, very musical and very ten¬ 
der, and I got over my antipathy at once. 
^‘No," I answered, do not." 

‘‘Can you not get to know her, madam? 
A soul so musical as hers must suffer 
terribly for want of congenial companion¬ 
ship, and you are musical or you would 
not have .stood listening to her.” 

He had turned and was walking by my 
side, and all my former alarm woke up 
again. "Yes, yes,” I answered; "perhaps 
we shall meet. Excuse me, I must pass on.” 

He raised his hat once more and said, 
‘ ‘ Perfectly—but you must get to know her, 
madam.” 

I didn't say a word as I w'alked on 
hurriedly; and though I didn't look round, 
1 felt that the man was standing where 1 
had left him, watching me. 

When I arrived at my destination and 
turned, he was gone. I told the friend at 
whose house I was calling my adventure, 
and I think she was as astonished as I was. 
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"As for the girl singing,'" said she, 'Mhat 
is Miss Whytherston. She is a New-Eng* 
lander, and has the tnost gorgeous voice^ 
as you know. But she doesn't go out veiy 
much, and though we pass her people’s 
cottage half-a-dozen times a day, we have 
never seen her but once, since we've been 
here; sometimes we hear her singing, and 
then we walk slowly.’" 

I told Margrave Redhew about it too, 
and he said nothing, but looked more seri¬ 
ously impenetrable than usual And then— 
what an extraordinary man he is I —this morn¬ 
ing, as I came in from bathing (I've pro¬ 
duced the new bathing-suit, my dear—waist, 
knickerbockers, and stockings of dark blue, 
with a blue and red striped sailor collar, 
and short skirt of the same; the other girls 
were green with envy, and were painfully 
divided in their minds between expressing 
their opinion around, that it was striking, and 
therefore indecent, and telegraphing to New 
York for fac-similes if they are to be found; 
unfortunately for them, they can’t do both)— 
well, as I came in, who should I see stroll- 
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ing down the road together, smoking calm¬ 
ly, but Redhew and my Unknow'n of yes¬ 
terday I 

“You are the most amazing person," 
said I, next time 1 saw him. Where did 
you strike the Stranger, and who is he?" 

“I went out to look for him, Miss Dwyer; 
it was not very difficult to ‘strike him,* 
as you say, and we got into conversation 
naturally. His name is Townshend Better- 
worth ; until recently, he was a school-mas¬ 
ter; he is now at large. I say ‘at large* 
advisedly, because he is the nearest approach 
to ‘ mad' that I have met for many a 
long day.** And a minute after, he added ; 
“I hope you took my advice about keep¬ 
ing your eyes open and jotting down your 
impressions; unless I am very much mis¬ 
taken, there is a complicated and interesting 
drama being played out in the solitudes of 
this quiet watering-place." 

“Indeed!" said I; “and who are the 
dramatis persorKxr^' 

“Well, first, the singer and the madman; 
second, yourself and myself; third, Mr, Sar- 
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tons and the Creole; and fourth, another 
man who has not yet made his appear¬ 
ance on the stage.” 

**And who is he?” 

"I do not know; but as soon as he 
makes his en/rie^ if you do not "catch on” 
to him at once, I will point him out to 
you.” 

I liked his coupling our names together 
in his drama, but I did not like his tying 
the Creole and Fred. It started me on a 
new discovery, and that is, that the former 
is trying to get up a flirtation with Mr. 
Sartoris. I have caught her looking at him 
half-a-dozen times since, and more than 
once, looking from her to him, Tve seen 
him blush. Redhew sits quietly taking it 
all in, and chuckles. I hate him when he 
chuckles. 

However, you are now au courant des 
evencmenis up to date, and there is nothing 
to be done but to "await developments.” 
Though this sequestered spot promises to 
be quiet, it certainly won't be dull* But I 
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won’t prophesy; I haven’t !)ecn a pupil of 
Margrave Rcdhcw long enough. When llicre . 
is anything new, you shall hear it from, 

Yours ever, 

Evelyn Dwyer. 
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loth July, tS—. 

Ten days since I wrote to you, my dear 
Coralie ; ten days in which there have been 
“developments" enough in all conscience. 
In the first place, the very day after my last 
letter was posted, I went out in Fred Sar- 
toris’s canoe with him, and we sailed over 
to Fort Penfold together. He talked, as he 
always does, a quantity of nonsense, which, 
though I didn't believe a word of it, was 
ver}' nice to listen to. You know Fred has 
a little proprietary, protecting air with him, 
and if one talks slang at all he looks hor- 
rifie<l, and sometimes makes the remark 

you’ve been waiting for and leading up to, 

37 
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whiclj gives otic “ ihc chuiice of the even¬ 
ing,’ all of whicli is very nice ; but I am 
gradually being overcome by the conviction 
that he is too numerous to please ine» 
'J’hus, in the canoe that afternoon I no¬ 
ticed that he had got on a new sash, and 
asked him if it was for the benelit of tlie 
Creole girl—about whom Margrave Redhew 
had put me on my guard. Me blushed 
like anything, and said he could not make 
out why we women are so down on one 
another. Couldn't he? Ha, ha! Poor Fred ! 
what a male remark ! 

Well, my dear Coralie, in the afternoon 
I was sitting alone on the piazza, thinking 
it not unlikely that Fred might be some¬ 
where away in "the offing," and might 
“bear down" on me, when suddenly he 
turned the corner—and with him that Cre¬ 
ole girl ! I didn't move a muscle, but went 
on reading grimly, horribly/ when—what do 
you think?—he actually had the audacity to 
stop at my chair and say :—“ Excuse me, Miss 
Dwyer; will you let me make you acquainted 
with Miss Desmendia?” There was nothing 
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for it but to say ^‘Charmed!" and smile 
sweetly; but if ever a girl felt mad—well 1 

She looked me straight in the eyes, and 
said, in her beautiful southern voice:—“I 
have been looking forward ever since you 
arrived, Miss Dwyer, to the pleasure of mak¬ 
ing your acquaintance; and when, to our—- 
I hope mutual—surprise and delight, Mr. 
Sartoris and I found that we were old, old 
friends, I claimed from him at once the 
favour of an introduction to you." My dear, 
what could I do? She was perfectly charm¬ 
ing, and looked more beautiful than ever, 
in a broad black felt hat, looped up with 
a black ostrich feather and jet aigrette, and 
a gown of bands of moiri silk and jet- 
embroidered gauze, all black, and show¬ 
ing just enough ivory skin through the em¬ 
broidered gauze to turn even my head ; so 
what the effect on poor Fred must have 
been—e.xcuse me 1 

Whenever she moved, she spread a 
lovely oriental perfume all about her; 
and her beautiful colour, as if just to 
prove that it was genuine, kept coming and 
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going all the time she talked to me. She 
look no notice at all of Fred, poor boy ! 
And what with one thing and another, I 
gave, him plenary absolution at once, only 
reserving the right to ask him how he 
scraped acquaintance with her, for my own 
selfish purposes. She talked about the South, 
and about Paris and Rome and London ; 
and at last, when I’d quite got over my 
sense of discomfort and had got rather to 
enjoy the way she gazed at me—which was 
after all very complimentary—I suddenly felt 
an uncontrollable desire to turn round. I 
did so, and saw Margrave Redhew standing 
on the piazza steps looking at us, with one 
eyebrow raised and an expression of fiendish 
amusement on his face. I turned to Miss 
Desmendia, and found that she had followed 
my eyes and had put on her “grin.” To 
cover the situation, I said to her: 

“Do you know Mr. Redhew?” 

“No,” said she, “but 1 hate him.” Fred 
looked delighted. 

“Why?” I asked. 

♦"Why?—I am dreadfully jealous of him.” 
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“How ?" 

“Well, it’s obvious that, in his cold, phi¬ 
losophical way, he adores you. Miss Dwyer; 
and he must inevitably eclipse poor me in 
your friendship.” 

Think of it, my dear! I felt hot all over. 
However, I said quickly, “I am sure the 
remedy is entirely in your own hands. Mr. 
Redhew !”—he came up—“I want to present 
you to Miss Desmendia.” 

She held out her hand, and Redhcw sat 
down. We made a quaint group. The Cre¬ 
ole in her wonderful black “arrangement 
I in a seashore costume peculiarly my own— 
a striped cotton waist and blue serge kilted 
skirt, with a sailor straw hat—cheap, my dear, 
durable, and very “chic;” doesn’t get drag¬ 
gled getting in and out of boats ;—Redhew 
in a charming Bohemian-looking neglige; and 
Fred in flannels. I leave you to imagine 
who was in love with whom. I was only con¬ 
scious that this weird Creole girl was in love 
with me !—and, on the whole, I have sel¬ 
dom passed such an afternoon of “sensa¬ 
tions, ” 
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Presently Miss Desmendia's aunt appeared 
at the door, dressed for a drive, and the 
Creole excused herself, saying to me, as she 
squeezed my hand, **Au revotr — e/a bienlu/, 
nest ce pas/^" Then she bowed to the men 
and left us. 

** ye vous en felicUe injiniment” said Red* 
hew to me, as he also got up to go—what 
he doesn't see isn't worth seeing I —and he 
left me alone with Fred Sartoris. 

Fred told me a long story about his hav¬ 
ing met Miss Desmendia in Washington two 
years ago. He hadn't remembered her, and 
had “tried on" introducing himself to her 
after lunch, and she had broken him all up 
by remarking, “Ah! Mr. Sartoris, I've been 
waiting for you to recognize me," had re¬ 
minded him of their former meeting, and 
had almost immediately asked him to pre¬ 
sent her to me. Poor Fred! I don't be¬ 
lieve she ever saw him before in her life! 

What should we do without such men ? 

In the evening she joined me on the piaz¬ 
za, and insisted on walking up and down 
with me, arm-in-arm. At first I was very 
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angry, as I wanted to talk to Redhew, or, 
failing him, Fred Sartoris; but not seeing 
the former anywhere, and the latter having 
adjourned to the bar to play pool with Mal¬ 
colm Grey, I resigned myself, and was glad 
I did so. She was as witty as she could be, 
and kept me amused all the evening. She 
was as careful of me as if she had been my 
—well, Fred Sartoris; though she clings to 
the idea that it is a case between me and 
Redhew, which is absurd. Later on she 
came into my room to 'say good-night. 
When we shook hands she looked at my 
hand and remarked, “What a pretty hand 
you have t” Others have told me the same 
thing, so I was flattered; then she kissed 
my fingers and fled. What a strange girl! 
When Flo came up she said: 

“ Gracious I what a lovely smell !” 

“That's Pauline Desmendia," said L 

“I hope you like her,” returned Flo. 

“Well, yes, I do.” 

“ Umph !” was her laconic reply. 

And we sought the seclusion of our vir¬ 
tuous couches. 
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A day or two had passed since what Mr. 
Redhew odiously calls ‘Mhe storming of New 
Orleans," and 1 was playing tennis at the 
Caryhons', wlio have a cottage here, and 
there I was introduced to another most re- 
markable young woman, Miss Whylherston, 
who, with her father and mother, has also 
one of the Atlantic cottages. This is the 
girl whom I heard singing that day, you 
know. Now ihere^ if you like, is a his¬ 
tory ! Margrave Redhew was sitting on the 
grass at our feet, and as she came across 
the lawn he looked up and said, *^’Sguarda/ 
The introduction—the prologue—is over; the 
drama is just going to begin." He said this 
quickly in an undertone, and I looked up 
and saw Blanche Whyiherston. A girl, not 
very tall, but with a beautiful figure, with 
burnt vandyke-brown sort of hair, a low 
forehead, straight brown eyebrows, and great 
big brown eyes; not much colour, but a fine 
nose, a full-cut mouth, and a square jaw— 
altogether, a girl <3f whom one instantly says, 
“Who is she,—and why?" 

I can generally get on with girls—as, for 
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instance, with the Creole, who is the most 
fascinating adorer I ever had (I tell Fred so, 
and he’s furious; he and I monopolize the 
Creole!); but it took me half an hour’s 
hard work to “make the acquaintance ” even 
of Miss Whytherston. She has a sort of dis- 
iraiie way with her, which is interesting at 
first, and irritating afterwards; but I was 
determined not to be baffled by a girl with 
such an adorable manner, and such a heav¬ 
enly voice. She must be younger than I 
am, but she is subdued and almost patron¬ 
izing in her manner. At last, however, she 
unbent, and after a terrific “set,” in which 
she and I beat Fred Sartoris and the Cre¬ 
ole, we walked off for a stroll together. As 
we started, Margrave Redhew raised one eye¬ 
brow at me and whispered, “ Bravo !” If I 
didn’t admire that man so much I should 
loathe him. 

That looks bad in black and white, but 
you know what I mean ! 

1 had a long and interesting chat with 
Blanche Whytherston, and she promised to 
sing for me alone. I told her my adven- 
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turc of the other morning, and she was 
most anxious to know as much as I could 
tell her about the Stranger. At first she 
seemed frightened, then perplexed; and then 
she got back her presence of mind, and 
saying, “I suppose it was some melo-ma- 
niac who was down for the day or so,” 
she changed the conversation. But there is 
more in the whole thing than meets the 
eye, for the very next day a very queer 
thing happened. 

We had parted, making an arrangement 
to go for a walk in the country behind the 
hotel and cottages next morning, and ac¬ 
cordingly I Avent to her shanty for her. 
There was a light shower going on, and we 
had to wait a little, so I asked her if she 
would kill the time for me with a song, 
and she sang to me, ‘'Ye gods and little 
fishes!”—as Fred says when he's surprised— 
Avhat a voice it is 1 It quivers with agony, and 
fills the whole room in which she sings, and 
one finds one’s-self saying, in a dull, dazed sort 
of way, “W'hat has this girl's life been, that 
she should tear out her heart like this when 
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she sings ? *' I had met her people mean¬ 
while,—good stupid people enough: father 
and mother, New-Englanders of the antique 
type au hauls des angles; sister, a harml^, 
well-meaning person, who looks as if she 
had been kept in soda for weeks and then 
hlleted; the son, a nice innocuous thing— 
the sort of man to respect, and avoid, and 
marry your daughter to. And among them 
all, this beautiful, weird girl, who can't be 
more than eighteen or nineteen, and has 
the manners and “tone" of a woman of 
thirty 1 

Well, ma chire amie, the rain stopped and 
we went for our walk. Chemin faisant, the 
conversation turned upon first impressions, 
and she was good enough to confess that, 
at the moment she was presented to me, she 
hadn't cared about me, and that it wasn’t 
until I had hammered at her that she came 
to the conclusion that she would like me. 

“Ah,” said I, laughing, and quoting a re¬ 
mark Margrave Redhew had made to me, 
“I seem to be some other thing, to hide 
the thing I am ! " 
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‘^What! you too?" exclaimed she. 

“What do you mean?" said I. 

“Oh, nothing. Only one has to do such 
a lot of pretending in this world. If we 
only knew the 'histories' of half the peo¬ 
ple one meets, and whom one looks upon 
as nonentities, how astonished—how appalled 
sometimes—we should be I It's the way of 
the world, I suppose ; I'm afraid the people 
who are really what they seem to be are 
very, very few, if we only knew. But it is 
•—that’s to say, it must be—terrible for peo¬ 
ple who have 'secrets'—for people whose 
whole lives are a pretence, and who live, as 
it were, on a volcano, expecting it every mo¬ 
ment to explode beneath their feet into an 
eruption that wdll throw a horrid light on 
their whole past lives !" 

What I should have answered I hardly 
know, for at that moment, turning a cor¬ 
ner, we came upon—whom do you think, 
Coralie ? Whom but the man who had spoken 
to me about her, the day I stood listening 
to her song, outside the cottage! But —but 
—^to my intense surprise, the man saluted her 
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gravely, and I—for he evidently recognized 
me—almost unconsciously relumed his bow 
with her. She had turned a shade paler than 
was usual even to her, and when the man 
had passed she said : 

Do you know Mr. Betterworth ?” 

*‘Well, I hardly know,” I answered; “he 
is the man I told you of the other day.” 

“Ah I I thought—I feared so.” 

“Dear me I” I exclaimed, fortement tn- 
triguee; “do tell me all about him. Why 
didn’t you tell me that you knew who it was ?” 

“Because I was not sure,” she answered, 
her eyes fi.xed on the ground. “ Mr. Bet- 
terworth is quite an old—acquaintance of 
mine, and of my family’s. He was junior 
teacher in a school that my sister and I 
attended in the New England village in 
which we were bom. We used to see quite 
a good deal of him then, but when we 
went to live in Providence, Mass., we saw 
less of him. He is very musical, and a tri¬ 
fle eccentric, I am afraid; but he is a very 
charming man, for all that people may say 
of him.” 
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“How is it," said I, “that he is not at 
his school now?’' 

“Well, of course the school is closed now 
for the summer; but 1 believe he has given 
up his position there, and is looking out for 
another." She was blushing most painfully, 
but I really wanted to probe this mystery a 
little. 

“I suppose,” ventured I, “that I should 
not be very far wrong if I were to imagine 
that I know the attraction that brings him 
here 

“Oh, Miss Dwyer, don’t say that—at 
least, don't say it to anybody else; I beg of 
you, do not It might make things most 
terrible for me—and for him.” 

“Ah!” said I, [‘archly’ is, I think, the 
horrid word that expresses my manner.] 

“Oh, don't misunderstand me; but my 
position is so difficult I never wanted a 
friend so much as I do now, and I’ve fan¬ 
cied that you might understand and sympa¬ 
thize with me. Please begin by saying noth¬ 
ing to any one about Mr. Betterworth. ” 

“Why, of course not!” I cried; “and if 
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ever I can do anything to make your life 
easier, do tell me, and count upon me to 
help you to my utmost" 

The only reply of this strange girl was 
to fling her arms round my neck and burst 

m 

into tears, and we had quite a nice little 
irrational cry together. 

“But,” queried I, presently, “does he 
visit your people here?” 

“They don’t know that he is here.” 

“ What 1" said I. “But surely he will be 
seen watching you around ?” 

“Oh, I hope not. I will say this for 
him : he never seeks to see me or speak to 
me when any one is near. Still, Tm dread¬ 
fully afraid that he may commit some indis¬ 
cretion one day, and then—” 

She shuddered all over. 

“Just tell me,” said I, “if you can.—Do 
you love him ?” 

“No.” Then, after a pause, “Oh, my 
God ! what am I saying?” 

“You are sure?” 

“Yes, certain.” 

“Well, your course is plain : you must 
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see him, tell him he is causing you trouble, 
and beg him to go away.’' 

'‘It would be useless: he wouldn't go.” 

"Then you must risk something, and 
make your brother see him and tell him to 
go away.” 

"I dare not.” 

"Why ?” 

"Oh! I can’t—I daren’t tell you. Stay! 
I’ll tell you this, but I can’t tell you any 
more. When I was at school—there yonder 
—I encouraged him and I can’t turn 
round on him now.” 

"But this is terrible.” 

“ Not so terrible as it might be. He won’t 
let himself be seen.” 

"But he does let himself be seen.” 

"There is only one man here, Miss 
Dwyer, who is likely to find him out—or 
me. 

' ‘ And that is ?” 

"Mr. Redhew. I don’t know him, and 
don't want to, I never saw him till this 
morning. But he has the most terrible eyes 
I ever saw—he sees everything; I felt that 
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he was watching me—and you—this morn¬ 
ing, and it frightened me most dreadfully. 
Who is he V 

“Well, you needn’t fear him. He is the 
cleverest man I have ever known, the most 
womanly and the least effeminate. If you 
want me to help you, let me enlist him on 
our side and we can’t suffer much," 

“Ah," said she, “then I was right I You 
and he do run in couples. I thought so." 

“Please tlon’t run away with any foolish 
idea about us, Miss Whythersion ; but since 
you have taken me so far into your confi¬ 
dence, I must tell you : Mr. Redhew has 
met Mr. IJelterworth, and has talked to 
him. You are quite right; nothing docs es¬ 
cape him." 

“ He has spoken with him ! Oh, my 
God, my God ! what have I done to deserve 
this.^ Nothing!" she cried, turning to me 
despairingly, “nothing, I swear to you I" 

Her hands were wrung convulsively to¬ 
gether before her, and we walked a few 
yards in silence. Then I nerved myself to 
the effort and snid : 
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Blanche,—you must let me call you by 
your first name, and you must call me 
Eva,—we must look the position fairly in 
the face; it is this : You are being perse¬ 
cuted by a madman, and you must be pro¬ 
tected from him. For there is no getting 
over it—he ts mad.” 

“Oh no, not that—not that!” She sank 
down on the grass. She had fainted 1 



Conceive my position, ray dear Coralie ! I 
was never so frightened in my life. How¬ 
ever, I managed to bring her to herself, and 
we got back to the Whytherstong' cottage - 
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almost in silence. You can imagine that I 
had plenty to think about I got to my 
room, ordered some tea, and thought In 
the evening Blanche Whytherston was on the 
piazza with some friends, as bright and 
charming, and apparently as happy as it is p>os- 
sible for a girl to be. I saw Margrave Red* 
hew being introduced to her, and as they 
passed me we all smiled at one another. I 
hoped that Redhew would get her to talk, as 
he generally succeeds in doing, and I turned 
my attention to robbing Fred Sartoris’of the 
Creole. 

I began by being extra affectionate to her, 
which, to my shame be it said, I knew she 
couldn’t resist, and then I took her away 
from him, to w'alk round the piazza with 
me. To my astonishment she made me an 
awful scene de jalousie about Blanche Why¬ 
therston, and told me point-blank that if I 
preferred Blanche to herself, she would make 
New Birmingham too hot to hold her. 

'‘A girl who looks and sings like that 
must have une histoire somewhere in the 
background; and if she cuts roe out with 
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you, ril find it out. My Spanish blood 
makes me naturally 'cute, and woe be to the 
man or woman who stands in my way. 
I’ve got Mr. Sartoris away from you—that 
must be a relief to you, however, for he is 
stupid; and I’m nor jealous of Mr. Redhew, 
—besides he is the only man here whom 
I couldn’t fight for you. But let that 
other girl beware !” 

Here was a complication 1 She meant 
every word she said and though her passion 
makes me quiver all over, I half like it, 
whilst I am afraid of her. But I deter¬ 
mined not to give up Fred without a strug¬ 
gle. For the present, however, she had to 
be appeased ; so, as we reached Fred’s flir- 
torium, I put my arm round her waist 
and kissed her, just to see what would hap¬ 
pen. I did see I 

del / quel orage / 

But I had stifled her anger thoroughly; 
and as we rejoined the others on the piazza. 
Margrave Redhew, sprung up from Heaven 
knows where, whispered “Bravo!” again, 
and gave a little chuckle. 
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“ What do you mean said I, feeling 
crimson, though it was almost pitch-dark. 

“I mean,” said he, “that I leave the 
Creole entirely to you. You are our only 
bulwark of defence against her. Use your 
power well, mademoiselle; it is perhaps 
more valuable than you think." 

At this moment Fred came up, and Rcd- 
hew—bless him !—excused himself on the 
plea of work. The masculine “ I have 
some work to do’* and the feminine “I’m 
not feeling very well * are synonyms—eu¬ 
phemisms, if you will—for “Get out!" 

This seems an interminable letter, chire 
amie, but I must tell you the last step in 
the march of this “Romance of a Quiet 
Watering-place ”—that would be a good 
title for a book, wouldn’t it ? 

The very next day after the conversation 
with Blanche Whytherston we had a new 
and very interesting arrival—Viscount Knares- 
boro, the eldest son of the Earl of E 3 sham. 

His arrival is accounted for thusly: My 
cousin Belle, who married Lord Trcvethick 
last year, sent him over with a letter of in- 
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troduciion to n% and as we were not in 
New York when he sent it to us, mamma 
—principally at Flo’s instigation—wrote him 
to come and stay with us here. Finding 
the city practically empty, his lordship ac¬ 
cepted, and arrived yesterday. He is a pleas- 
ant-looking boy of about four-and-twenty, 
“awfully English, you know,” and supreme¬ 
ly “good form.” At present he's dreadfully 
nervous about shaking hands with people 
when he is introduced, and, as a rule, bows 
spasmodically, with one eye—the eye-glass 
one—fixed apprehensively on his adversary’s 
right hand, watching for any signs of move¬ 
ment thereof calling for response ! But he 
is obviously a'man with every title to the 
prefix “gentle,” and I know I shall like 
him if Flo lets me get in a word edge¬ 
ways with him at any time. Well, the even¬ 
ing of his arrival we asked Mr. Redhew, 
Fred Sartoris, and Miss Whytherston to dine 
with us, and had a sort of little “festa” 
in his honor, and he impressed us all most 
favorably. Directly he saw Redhew he 
rushed for him delightedly, and cried out, 
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“ Why, Redhew Pasha, what a surprise!” 
After dinner 1 asked him where he had met 
the Mysterious Margrave (as Flo calls him) 
before, and he told me that Redhew had 
suddenly appeared at his side in the maidan 
(market-place) at Mosoul on the Tigris, a few 
years before, when he (Knaresboro) was about 
to be torn to pieces by an infuriated crowd for 
defending himself against a robber Koord, 
and had silenced the mob and dispersed 
them without a word. He says Redhew is 
a great man out there, and this throws a 
light on the Amurath episode at Mrs. Panic's 
of which 1 told you in my first letter. 

I never saw a man so hard hit “on sight" 
as Lord Knaresboro was by Blanche Why- 
therston ; and if I am any kind of judge, the 
impression was reciprocal, though I don’t 
know which of us—Blanche or I—was the 
more uncomfortable about it, Blanche seemed 
so frightened she couldn’t eat. I caught Red¬ 
hew''s eye, and he seemed carved out of mar¬ 
ble ; but as we left the dining-room he said 
to me, “At last the ‘cast’ is filled, and 
curuin is rising on the second act,” I 
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looked at him quickly and said, *'This is 
the fourth man ?’* and he answered, ‘ ‘ saute 
aux yeux, *’ 

Lord Knarcsboro tried to talk to Blanche 
afterwards, but she looked so utterly miser¬ 
able that Mr. Redhew took her under his 
wing at once, and walked her off. to her 
evident relief; and Knaresboro was far too 
“English" to make any effort for his own 
salvation in the matter. So Flo got him, and 
Pauline Desmendia came and leant over my 
chair, wrapping me, as it were, in a cloud 
of her wonderful Indian perfume, and whis¬ 
pered, “I'm so glad, I don't know what to 
do; between Mr. Redhew and your new 
friend that horrid Blanche Whytherston won’t 
have a chance of talking to you." Really, 
that girl is epdtante^ but she fascinates me 
all the same; and when she is anywhere 
near, with her black eyes, her perfume, 
and her grin, I can’t think of anything 
else. Quen penses iu mamie—hisioire dy meitre 
les points sur les is ? So now you know 
how things stand. I got your letter and the 
photos, for which many thanks. I hear that 
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“M. le Marquis” is coming here. If it is 
true, I guess he'll make things lively for 
this village. 

Oh 1 what an interminable screed I 

Yours ever, 

Evelyn L. D. 
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15th July, 18—, 

My dearest Coralie : 

What arc these men made of? They call 
us “the weaker sex,'' but, saperlipopetle I 
(I don’t know what that means, but I 
thought it a delightful expletive when I heard 
your father, M. le Comte, use it, so rnille ex¬ 
cuses if it is ioui ce qiiil y a de plus—enfin 
— shocking,') anything weaker, more stupid, 
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more horrid, more untrustworthy than the 
whole sex—with perhaps one exception {iais 
toi /)—I cannot conceive. 

Fred Sartoris met me at the steamer on 
my return from Europe last year; he sent 
me flowers three times a week all the sea¬ 
son; we danced every cotillon at Delmon- 
ico's, and, enfin /—the things he said to me ! 
—and now he has no eyes, ears, or mouth 
(nor, I verily believe, hands or feet) for 
anything but the Creole; and yet he hasn’t 
the pluck to confess that he is so madly 
in love with her that the pressure is almost 
more than he can stand. I’ve pointed out 
all her defects: she waddles—he calls it 
^‘easy grace;" she's got that tooth missing— 
he thinks it fine on her part “not to mount 
a crockery fang” (horrid expression!); she’s 
bold, forward, immodest—he calls it “a be¬ 
witching disinvolture” (he learnt that from 
me); in a word, he is hers body and soul. 
And when I try to get anywhere near the 
subject with her, she throws her arms round 
me, and in one instant I know that I would 
no more quarrel with her about him^ than 
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he would have had a split with me about 
her, a month ago. I don’t understand it. 
Balzac was quite right when he made "La 
fille aux ycux d'or” say, " Tu oublies le 
pQuvoir femininr And after all, were it not 
for her coloring, she might very well have 
been the original of that very—what shall I 
call it ?—young person. 

Blanche Whytherston and Lord Knares- 
boro are hopelessly gone on one another ; 
but though he confesses it every moment 
that she is in sight, she never gives him a 
word or look of encouragement. Still, at 
rare intervals, c'esi plus fort qtPeux ; and she 
w’alks one length of the piazza with him, 
he talking volubly, and she quite silent, with 
her eyes fixed on the ground. It was on 
one of these occasions that Pauline gave me 
the most ghastly fright by saying : 

" I adore your Lord Knaresboro—he plays 
into my hands; but what will the romantic 
bandit with the white face and soft hat say 
about it ?” 

I felt cold all over, and must have shown 
my feelings ; for she replied as if to a ques- 
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tion : Aha! my sweet Eva, I see I am 
right! Remember what I told you. If you 
like the girl, don’t turn a passive into an 
active enemy for her.” 

What does she know ? How has she 
found out ? In my distress I talked to Mar¬ 
grave Redhew about it; he looked very 
grave, and for five minutes said nothing; 
then he remarked, “I shall leave here to¬ 
night ” 

“ Good heavens, don’t I Where are you 
going ?” 

'‘To New Orleans,” he replied, with his 
queer ‘ ‘ masked-battery” smile. 

And sure enough, in the evening he was 
gone. Tve never been able to get near 
the subject of Townshend Betterworth with 
the delirious Pauline : she has methods of 
changing the conversation, ma chere^ which 
are effective to a point! 

Meanwhile Lord Knaresboro improves 
immensely, even on the good impression he 
created at first He is a dear, unaffected 
thing, and makes no concealment to me of 
his attachment to Blanche—an attachment 
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whose “ unrcqiiitcdncss ” he can’t understand. 
“Why shouldn’t she be kind to me?’’ he 
asks; “I'm young and decent-hxjking, hor¬ 
ribly well off, and the Earls of Eysham 
started in 1230 ; and I’m fool enough to 
fancy that she cares for me a little. Any¬ 
how, her people simply ‘go for me;’ per¬ 
haps that’s why she’s so cold. Can’t you 
give me a hand, Miss Dwyer ?’’ Of course 
1 promised I would ; what girl wouldn't, 
under the circumstances? (The “circum¬ 
stances” are away in New Orleans, it is true 

—voila une confidence, ma Coralie!) 

* 

The same evening I got Blanche all to 
myself, and tried to “give him a hand;” 
but the only effect was that she burst into 
tears and cried, in the most terror-stricken, 
despairing voice 1 ever heard: 

“ Oh 1 don’t, don't, don't, Eva dear! If 
you do really like me as you say you do, 
please never breathe such an idea to me 
again; I can’t bear it” I know she loves 
him, but I believe she has got herself into 
some stupid engagement with the madman. 

I’ve only seen him once since the day 
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Blanche and I met him. It was the day 
after Lord Knaresboro arrived^ and I was 
walking in the town of New Biriningliain 
with good, worthy Mrs. Whytherston. Sud¬ 
denly we met Mr. Betterworth coming out 
of an hotel, do my surprise he bowcil to 
Mrs. Whytherston, who looked very un¬ 
comfortable, and hardly noticed him. She 
said, ‘‘Goodness me! what is he doing 
here 

“Who.^” I asked innocently. 

‘•Why, that crazy-looking man who took 
ofl' his hi{lcous hat to me. ” 

“Who is he.^” said I, still irmro inno¬ 
cently. 

“Why, he is, or was. teacher in a school 
my daughters attended in Williamsbiirgh, 
Mass. He had the audacity to make him¬ 
self very attentive to Blanche, anil i\Ir. 
Whytherston was obliged to forbid him our 
In (Use, ’’ 

“Did she care about him 

“I don't think so—a boy and girl 
‘afhiir,' pcrh:ij)s : he is ijiiite young—but 
Blanche is far too sensible a girl to look 
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at a miserable school-teacher who hasn’t a 
cent in the world, and he is more than 
half-mad into the bargain/’ Then, after a 
little hesitation, “They tell me you have a 
very charming man staying with you, my 
dear—a Lord Something or other. 'lell me 
about him." 

Now' I knew she had met Knarcsboro, 
and that he had been to call, and that 
she had, as he said, “gone for him,'’ and 
I wished Redhew had been there to chuckle 
for me! As it was, I enlisted Mrs. W. 
still further on “our side" by giving her a 
glowing account of Lord Knaresboro’s fabu¬ 
lous wealth and prehistoric ancestry. 

Poor Flo has gradually given him up in 
despair, almost regretting the doctors who 
came and saw and didn’t try to conquer, 
and looking forward to La Haute-Gomme 
Boulvardi^re, whom I intend unselfishly to 
make over to her when he arrives. 

Yesterday she made her final attempt to 
dislodge the unconscious Blanche by mildly 
patronizing her in her absence. 

“Why, who are they?" she asked the 
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crowd assembled. “Nobodies from Nothing- 
ville r they probably came over via Castle 
Garden, to blossom in a soil fertilized with 
wooden nutmegs and pine hams. They’re 
not in society, and have probably come 
here simply to scrape an acquaintance with 
‘ good people ’ whom they would never 
have a chance of meeting otherwise." 

“But I thought," said Knarcsboro, “that 
this was a purely democratic country, and 
all men (and women) were equal. 1 had 
hardly set foot in New York, before the 
bartender at my hotel shook me warmly 
by the hand and said he was charmed to 
make my acquaintance. I subsequently 
found him to be a highly-educated man 
and a delightful talker. A few nights later 
I met my hatter at a club where I was 
“up for a fortnight," and he asked me to 
dinner. 1 w'ent, and passed a most enjoyable 
evening. And here I find you talking about 
‘society,’ and ‘good people,’ and ‘an¬ 
cestors,’ and other played-out trivialities of 
the effete ‘Old World.’ What docs it all 
mean ?” 
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'‘Ah, Im!” laughed Malcolm Grey; “.su 
ynu have pot tan};lcd up already in the in- 
iricatc stjcial institutions <^f this arislocraiico- 
olif^arcliical dcnn^cracy 

“Anil what are your impressions ijf 
America, I.ord Kuaresboro asked Fred 
Sarloris, f(ravely, whilst “the crowd” shrieked 
will] laughter, 

“I understand," replied his lordsliij), 
genially, “that I am at liberty to kill the 
next man who asks me that.” 

“Well, then,' said the Creole, who was 
sitting in the shadow, with her arm round 
my waist, “I, as a woman, will ask it 
you—you wouldn't kill me. would you 
“Never, excepting in a fit of jealousy, 
Miss Desmendia.” 

“Very well, then ; go on.” 

“Yes, go on,'' choriissed the crowd. 

“ Seriously 
“Yes.” 

• “Well, I hardly know where to begin,'' 
said our victim. “America is to my mind, 
in your sense of the term, lovely. I came 
from the other side, as most Englishmen do. 
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expecting to find everything different to any¬ 
thing I had ever seen before; as a matter 
of fact, 1 have found everything alTimsi 
identical with our manners and customs over 
there, but presenting curious psychological 
variations which make the United Stales a 
most interesting study for the observant 
foreigner.” 

'‘Explain,” said Fred Sarloris. “What is 
it you like, and what is it you di.slikc?” 

“The things I like,’ said he, smiling, 
“would of course lake too long to enu¬ 
merate ; but the things 1 dislike can be 
told in a few words, and are mainly three, 
h'irst, your streets.—I mean your pavoniems, 
—which inspire me with a holy liorror. and 
reconcile even an Knglisimian to the national 
horsc-car ; secondly, and consequently, the 
absence of the hansom cab, ‘ the gondola 
of the London streets,’ as Lord Heacons- 
ficld called it, fraught with the picturesque 
perfection and simplicity with wliich we litid 
it developed over there ; and thirdly,—from 
an European point of view,—the astounding 
insolence of the lowest cjasscs, which, not 
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existing as such, are much lower than one 
finds them elsewhere, but make up for their 
abysmal depth by considering themselves 
one's equals, if not one's superiors—^and it 
is upon this that, it seems to me, turns 
the whole system of your social institutions." 

“How?" said I, growing vastly interested 
to find this harmless, gentlemanly peer en¬ 
dowed with powers of observation for which 
I had not given him credit. 

“Well," said he, “a few months ago I 
was at a reception given at the American 
Embassy in London. Now, as a rule, an 
ambassadorial reception in London is a meet¬ 
ing of friends of the nationality represented 
by the Embassy,—just as one knows that in 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, and so on, one is cer¬ 
tain to meet at the receptions of one’s 
Minister, exclusively people of one's own 
‘ set'—that is to say, who know the same 
people and move in the same society as 
one does one's-self. But at your Minister's 
reception it was different. I was seated 
with a reigning American beauty in the 
recess of a window, and we listened to 
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the ^sounds of revelry by night/ whilst we 
compared notes upon the ceaseless panorama 

I I bad rcasdn lo su|>- 

would ^lum her 

our set.’ ‘Will you excuse me,’ said 1 
at last, ‘if •! say that it appears to me 
that none of you know anybody else, or 
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one another^ in America ?' and she said, 

' 1 don't think that f/AaJ is the case; but 
you see my father was a Van Mattan, and 
my mother was a Van Huyderhausen ; so 
naturally we know only people of that set. 
?\>r instance,' said she, pointing out a hand¬ 
some woman who was at that moment enter¬ 
ing the room, ‘like Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Kosiermann, who is over there. Will you 
excuse me ?' And with that she rose and 
tripped across the room to greet w'ith effu¬ 
sion this representative of the Aau/e Knicker¬ 
bocker regime, who alone, among the twelve 
hundred people in the salons of the Lega¬ 
tion, was worthy to be recognized by the 
inherited concentration of the Van Huyder¬ 
hausen and Van Mattan pedigrees." 

“But that was an isolated instance,” sug¬ 
gested mamma, who was getting rather “ hit. ’ 

“No. I tried a similar experience with 
one or two other ladies who were there, 
and 1 found that, in the rare instances in 
which I got for an answer, ‘The Van So- 
and-so’s.^ 0/ course ; dear Mrs. Van So-and-so 
is one of my dearest friends,’ th^ truth was 
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to be arrived at by reversing the process 
with Mrs. \'an So-and-so, \vh(» would raise 
her hr^rnon, and after inspecting her ‘ dear¬ 
est friend ’ for a moment, would say, ‘ Oh ! 
that little Mrs. Thingummy? Yes, I believe 
she was brought up to me by somebody 
at the Van Cliose's one day, and had her¬ 
self presented.’ Finally, I came to the con¬ 
clusion iluu ’in America no one knows any¬ 
body else ; and, at the same time, that if, 
in Europe, imc abuses one of your country¬ 
men as an American, all the other Ameri¬ 
cans in the company will stand up for him 
vehemently, whilst if you remotely suggest 
to anv of them that he is one of their 
‘.set,’ at once there descends upon your de¬ 
voted head a gentle breeze of mild exp<islu- 
lation. I realized, hmg bcft)re I came l" 
this country, that society in America, like 
the fur on the back of the domestic tom¬ 
cat. re(,[uircs to be stroked from the l«»|> 
downwards, and 1 prnvidetl myself with let¬ 
ters of inloidiiclion accordingly.’’ 

“ Aih! have your anticipations been real¬ 
ized?" asked Flo. 
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"Amply. It seems to me that the con¬ 
dition of affairs may be perfectly defined by 
a paradox such as Oscar Wilde or Edgar 
Saltus would delight in, and this paradox is 
as follows: ‘ The immediate result of the 
non-existence of different strata in American 
society is that the lines drawn between and 
separating those strata are traced with extra¬ 
ordinary breadth, and are preserved with a 
rigidity only equalled by those which, in 
Rome, separate the Vatican from the Quiri- 
nal—the State from the Church.’"’ 

He paused to see how we were taking 
his lecture. Et ainsi de suite/' said I. 
"What then?’’ 

"Why,” said he, "the effect being ap¬ 
parent in this way, the cause and the ulti¬ 
mate result are not far to seek. On the 
other side we have two coexistent 'pairs of 
classes’ in ‘society,’ properly so called, and 
these are, for want of a better name-“pray, 
don't think I make the remark snobbishly— 
first, the Aristocracy and the Upper Middle 
Class, and concomitantly, coexistently with 
them, we have the other ‘ pair of classes 
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—Diplomacy, consisting of the government 
officials and diplomatic service (with the 
army and navy thrown in), and Bohemia— 
that is to say, friendly and presentable 
literature, science, and art The ‘ profes¬ 
sions,' such as law, medicine, and the 
church, do not belong to either, but circu¬ 
late in both according to the personal quair- 
ties of their representatives. These divisions 
are perfectly defined and essentially exclusive, 
and to their members no member of any 
other division counts for anything save as a 
mere acquaintance.” 

“But how can that work?” asked Pauline. 

“ Well, take an illustration. I was dining 
one day ‘ on guard ’ at Whitehall with 
Lord Blank, the son of the Karl of Dash, 
and the conversation turned on this very 
subject ‘My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘the 
world is divided for me into two great 
classes: the people I know, and the people 
I don’t The first live, and the second 
merely exist' It was not said conceitedly 
or snobbishly; his point was simply this: 
he was a member of a set essentially and 
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peculiarl}' exclusive, iiml people not moving 
in ilial set did not live, as far as he was con¬ 
cerned. He saw ihem on the slicels, but 
he knew nothing about iheni. ' 

“Like the French marquise,' broke in 
Pauline, “ wlio tlicl not recogni/.c the exist¬ 
ence of licr footman, when some prudish 
friend expostulated with licr for having him 
bring ber her chocolate in bed !” 

Flo snorted, and a chillsome silence fell 
upon us, till Fred recovered his stunned 
senses and asked: 

“What about the sec<)nd ‘ pair of classes' ?" 

“Oh! Bohemia pervades Diplomacy, aiul 
Diplomacy pervades Bohemia, but they never 
become homogeneous—like oil and water .in 
soap, like gold in a vein of quartz, like 
iron and copper filings in a bowl. Take 
an occasion like a levee at St. James’s 
Palace, or a dinner to a great actor at the 
(larrick Club, and you have the drop of 
acid in the solution of soap, the quicksilver 
in the crushed quartz, or the poles of the 
magnet in the bowl of mixed metal filings. 
The two elements immediately separate from 
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one another without hesitation, confusion, or 
recrimination ; and it is this mixture of classes 
which brings about the perfection and the 
interest of the state of society among us.*' 

“But how does this bear upon our social 
institutions? Where does the contrast come 
in ?’* asked Malcolm Grey. 

“Well, take a highly Knickerbocker re¬ 
ception on Fifth Avenue as an example. 
This man is there, not because he is a 
journalist, a man of letters, or an interesting 
member of society (all of which are the 
case), but because he has only a very short 
way to go back in his pedigree to strike a 
rich vein of Stuyvesants, Schuylers, and Van 
Rensselaers. ^hat man is there, not because 
he is a foreign lecturer, but because Lord 
So-and-so has written to say that he is not 
necessarily disreputable because he addresses 
audiences from the platform of Chickering 
Hall. Now, there must exist in each and 
all of the fifty or a hundred sets into which 
New York society is divided apparently, 
persons of interest, education, and refine¬ 
ment ; but they cannot mix with one an- 
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Other for the simple reason that theoreiically 
they are all equal to one another," 

How’s that?" asked I, struck by the pro¬ 
fundity of the remark. 

“Why, the younger members of some of 
your wealthiest families are unable to mix 
with the less opulent families of your 
‘Knickerbocker set,’ simply because they as¬ 
sume (or rather because it is assumed for 
them) that they have a right to adorn the 
circles which they would in reality consider 
it a privilege to enter. If this were not 
the case, young men of talent and young 
women of fascination, situated somewhat 
lower in the social scale than their patrons, 
would be ‘taken up,’ as they-are in Eng¬ 
land, and the fusion of classes—that is to 
say, the exchange pf talent for wealth, of 
brains for social position—would become, 
here, as on the other side, a matter of 
every-day occurrence. But when the clerk 
in the store considers it his right to dine 
at your table, a right from which he is 
only debarred by the fact of his not having 
the pleasure of being formally presented to 
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you, naturally you feel less kindly disposed 
towards him, and more inclined to resent the 
familiarity—not to say impertinence—with 
which he addresses you whilst you purchase 
your dry-goods.” 

“Moral?” said Fred Sartoris, interrog¬ 
atively. 

“ Well,” concluded his lordship, “ IVe 
warmed to my subject and have monopo¬ 
lized the conversation too long already; but 
the moral seems to be this: When you 
feel that a man whom you rightly consider 
to be your social inferior is at any moment 
going to arrogate to himself the right to 
treat you with a familiarity—not to say an 
insolence—which you would not for a mo¬ 
ment tolerate from an equal, and w'hich 
your superior would never condescend to 
offer you, a damper is immediately placed 
upon an intercourse which might be equally 
instructive to both. And this is what seems 
to me to be the one great defect of the 
system of theoretical social republicanism.*' 

He finished speaking, and rose so as to 
close the conversation. You must not im- 
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aginc that my record thereof is a gigantic 
feat of memory ; but I remembered tliat you 
were always asking me last year about 
‘'society in New York,” so I did my best 
to memorize what I could of it, for it is 
quite clever, I think. So that is how you 
come to have such an accurate account of 
our American institutions from an English 
point of view'. This letter is now quite 
long enough, so I am going to bed. Good¬ 
night, Coralie, 

Ever your polygraphic friend, 

Evelyn L. Dwter, 
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My dearest Coralie : 

I practically con- ^ 
eluded my last letter with ^ 

Lord Knaresboro's “lec- 5/ 

ture”—shall I call it ?—on ^ 

American social institutions. 

Since then, Margrave Redhewhas ^ 

returned, silent, impenetrable as 
ever; but a short conversation I had with 
him on the night of his return has given 
me a feeling of security that I did not al- 
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together possess before he left. I asked him, 
of course, what he had found out about the 
Creole. “Enough," replied he, “to hold her 
in check if she makes any active demon¬ 
strations. She has, however, attached herself 
to you by such a tender lien^' (and he 
raised an eyebrow and made me blush most 
awfully,) “that I think you will be able to 
do what you like with her. The task before 
yoj^ is to prevent her foregathering with the 
madman, Betterworth." 

“But she has done so," I exclaimed. 
And then I told him the remark she made 
the other evening. 

“ Whew ! ' said he ; and then added, after 
a pause, “Get her on to the subject again, 
and tell her, if she shows any signs of hos¬ 
tility, that you have heard from Prince 
Paul Raskolniewitch." 

''But I haven’t." 

“Yes, you have—through me;" and he 
showed me a letter, or rather the conclud¬ 
ing paiTigraph of a letter, which said : 
** And if you can put me on the track of 
the fair Pauline^ you will add still further 
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/o the already large debt of gratitude that 
I owe you. Paul Pasknolniewilch.*' 

The following day Malcolm Grey, Lord 
Knaresboro, Blanche Whytherston, and I went 
for a walk together. At first we w'alkcd 
religiously in a bunch, but presently Blanche 
engaged Mr. Grey in a musical conversa¬ 
tion—as singers, they meet on the common 
ground of their art—and led him, nothing 
loth, on in front, leaving the Viscount with 
me. I was very angiy', but I couldn’t help 
it Why she should avoid that unlucky 
young man I can’t imagine! For a moment 
or two we were silent, and then he sud¬ 
denly broke out: 

‘‘What is the matter with Miss Whyther¬ 
ston ? You are her friend; tell me if she 
is entangled in some clandestine engage¬ 
ment” 

Now Blanche had distinctly assured me 
that she w’as not engaged to Mr. Better worth, 
and never had been ; so I could honestly 
answer “No,” though it was with an un¬ 
defined sensation that 1 was misleading him 
that 1 assured him on the point . 
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“Well,” said he, “this suspense is per¬ 
fectly terrible. I must gel lK)Id of her and 
put the thing to an issue; 1 have been here 
toj long already, and feel that I am tres¬ 
passing on Mrs. Dwyer's lufspiiality. ” 

I tried to convince him that be miglit 
make his mind perfectly easy on that score, 
but added that 1 would make an opportunity 
for him on the spot. So I called Grey and 
Blanche back to us to decide upon the 
route our stroll should take, and then said ; 

“By the wat*, Mr. Grey, I want to say 
something very important to you. You oth¬ 
er two go on ahead." 

Blanche threw me an imploring glance, 
but I was pitiless, I was beginning to 
lose patience with her, and, so to speak, 
“hooked on to” Grey, and sent the grateful 
Knaresboro on in front with “the idol of 
his soul." I wish somebody was as much 
in love with me as he is with her. But 
yet I don’t know; Fred Sartoris was, and 
the first .hot-blooded Southerner who went 
for him simply “walked over," and took 
him away from me. And you hgve 
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caught on to the fact that I don’t want him 
back now. 

“Upon my soul/’ said Malcolm Grey, as 
he took his place by my side, “I’m very 
much obliged to you. Miss Whythcrslon 
didn’t want to talk to me, and I didn’t 
want to talk to her. What do you want 
with me?” 

“Why, nothing,” said I; “only I wanted 
to give that pour man a chance. Still, I 
don’t think it’s very nice of you to jump so 
eagerly at getting rid of her. 1 should have 
thought you would have lots to talk abuut 
together—singing and songs, for instance.” 

“A man,”- replied he, “who, as 1 do, 
makes his living by singing, likes to drop 
the artist sometimes, Miss Dwyer, and not 
talk ‘shop/ as it were.” 

“But I’ve always envied you artists,” said 
I. “You go to all the most delightful par¬ 
ties, either to sing or not to sing ; when you 
don’t sing you enjoy yourself socially, ami 
when you do, you make a lot of money.” 

“ You don't know what you are talking 
about.” 
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‘'Mr. Grey!" 

“Pardon me, but the unconscious irony 
of your remark made me bitter. What should 
you say if I told you that I would give 
ten years of my life and my right hand, to 
be a simple clerk in an office down-town 
—office hours nine to six^ on twenty-five 
dollars a week—instead of ‘ Mr. Malcolm 
Grey, the well-known tenor, ^ at fifty dollars 
a night, and, as you imagine, nothing to 
do but enjoy myself all the rest of the 
time 1” 

“What should I say? Why, that I don’t 
understand you in the least!" 

“Well, then,” replied he, “I'll give you 
something to think about, next time Mrs. 
Dwyer gives an 'at home,’ and pays some 
—as you think—lucky singer fifty dollars 
to amuse her guests. Look at him as he 
delights your ears in singing an accompani¬ 
ment to an undercurrent of conversation, 
and makes himself agreeable to your guests 
in the intervals when he's not working for 
a living, and say to yourself, 'Here is a 
gentleman—a gentleman who has had the 
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misfortune to be gifted with, not a fine 
organ that will make his fortune in Grand 
Opera, but a charming “drawing-room 
voice.”' This is his story: His father, a 
comparatively poor man, has got him a posi¬ 
tion in a bank, a warehouse, or a company's 
oflfice. He comes home at night, and some¬ 
times goes to parties, and sings en amateur. 
Society awakes to the fact that he has a 
good voice, and takes him to its bosom met¬ 
aphorically, and asks him to entertainments, 
to which * he goes (though he can’t afford 
it), because it flatters his vanity, but to 
which he feels that he is only invited be¬ 
cause he can earn, can pay, so to speak, 
for his entertainment with his talents. He 
soon finds that he can't sing all night and 
work all day \ besides, the company of Bo¬ 
hemians, which is adorable, dissatisfies him 
with his daylight existence. He declares his 
intention of shutting down on singing, and 
states his reasons for the step, ‘ Oh 1' says 
Society, ‘ dear Mr, Smith, Brown, Jones, 
you are lost in that ridiculous office. Give 
it up and sing for us still—professionally ; 
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we will support you and start you well— 
the start is cverythinjj,* 11 is head is turned, 
and he becomes a professional—the ghastly 
thiiijj known as ‘a gentleman professional/ 
From that moment he is as dead to the 
happy mud of his previous life as the tor¬ 
toise-shell of the Prince of Chu/' 

‘ * 'Phe what / ' 

“Don’t you know the story? Meng Tzu, 
the Chinese philosopher, lived in a little hum¬ 
ble cottage on the banks of the Hoang-Ho, 
in the province of Chu. One day the I^ince 
of Chu sent ambassadors to him, telling him 
that his aid was required in the government 
of the province. Said Meng Tzu to the 
ambassadors: ‘ There stands in the temple 
attached to the palace of Chu, a tortoise¬ 
shell many hundreds of years old, seated 
on which the Princes of Chu have from 
time immemorial delivered their judgments. 
Now, which do you think that tortoise 
• ^^iould prefer: to be dead and have his re¬ 
mains thus venerated, or to be alive, here, 
and waggling his tail in the mud?' ‘The 
latter, probably/ replied the ambass^Ldors. 
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‘Then begone/ said the philosopher, ‘for I 
too prefer to waggle my tail in the mud !' 
That is the story, and it applies to most 
public entertainers. They are of no more 
real account than the dead tortoise-shell, but 
bear their barren honors with the best grace 
they can command. Laugh, and the world 
laughs with you; weep, and you weep alone. ” 

“But you are better off, you singers; you 
are not dead, and you could return to wag¬ 
gle your tails in the mud if you wished." 

“Not at all. In the first place, a man 
who has been a professional Bohemian will 
never be entrusted with serious employment 
by the serious and wealthy nonentities who 
don't believe—and very justly don’t believe 
"—in his capacity to settle down to hard 
work. And then, again, the poison of pop¬ 
ularity and public applause, the celebrity 
which, like love according to the Latin Gram¬ 
mar, ‘is rich both in honey and in gall,’ 
works too deeply into the system. After a 
man’s slightest actions have been accounted 
items of interest by the public press, whose 
entry into Delmonico's has been the signal 
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for a general turning of heads, and whispers 
of ‘ 'riial’s .Smith, the great singer!‘ he can 
never, unless under the ubaUcmcni of a terri¬ 
ble sorrow, retire contentedly into private life, 
and hear people say, as say they will : ‘ Oh, 
he tried to sing for a living, but it was a 
failure.’” 

“But why give it up, when you can make 
money enough, w’hilst your voice lasts, to 
support you the rest of your life ?” 

“You don't—you can't Appearances are 
never so deceptive as in the case of a pub¬ 
lic entertainer. He daren’t confess to waniing 
engagements : he must act the lie that he is 
rolling in wealth, when he is suflfering the 
tortures of the damned in genteel penury. 
He knows what it is to spend his last ten 
cents in a flower for his button-hole, and 
have to walk to a party to sing, at the risk 
of getting his feet wet and ruining himself 
with a cold, for want of five cents for a 
car-fare. Inside of three weeks, if he is the 
fashion, you hear him sing at a dozen 
houses : perhaps i he gets paid for singing at 
two of them; the rest he sings at gratis, for 
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the sake of advertisement, under the impres¬ 
sion that it will get him other engagements. 
It does nothing of the kind! The people 
he sings to know that they will hear him 
again for nothing, over and over again ; and, 
as often as not, a hostess for whom you sing 
for nothing is of opinion that she has got 
exactly the value of her price—to wit. nothing. 
I'hcn, again, people who have met him will 
ask him in private, friendly letters to sing for 
half his terms; he is so hard-pressed for his 
liotel-bill that he consents, and then it leaks 
out, and everyone else wants him to do the 
same. Once more—oftentimes his employers 
* forget ’ to pay him altogether, and he can^t 
dun them for his fee; he is a gentleman, 
and can’t apply like a tradesman; and 
again, the moment you want a thing you 
can't get it. And so he struggles on, a pau¬ 
per in purple and fine raiment; for, to get 
engagements, you must keep up an appear¬ 
ance of worldly ease. Once let in the idea 
that you mav want money, and the door that 
flew open to you is closed insolently by a 
servant who has heard his master speak com- 
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passionately of you at dinner, and whom you 
are too poor to ‘tip.' Ah 1 Miss Dwyer, 
some of the hotel-clerks in our great ‘ social' 
cities could tell you some heart-rending sto¬ 
ries of the difficulties of some of their ‘pro¬ 
fessional clients.’" 

I listened to him in amazement, a great 
light breaking in upon me,—and a profound 
pity too, for I “ felt in my bones ” that he 
was telling me his own story. What would 
have followed I do not know, for at this 
moment a distraction—and a distraction in 
all conscience !—occurred. 

We were walking across a half-mown hay- 
field, and Lord Knaresboro and Blanche 
were well ahead. It was bounded by what 
is called in England a “haha;” that is, a 
sunken wall, on the far side of which the 
ground is on a lower level. Well, my dear 
Coralie, it’s a terrible thing for a girl to get 
over a stile even, if the same has been 
thoughtlessly and masculinely constructed ; but 
to have to climb a two-foot wall and then 
jump down four feet, with a man waiting for 
you, is—spare my blushes ! 
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Now I don't care whaf anyone may sa}\ 
but I'm not ashamed of my foot and ank!e 
—tt caetera —and on this particular day I had 
the 'cutest bronze-silk stockings on you ever 
saw, with silver clocks to them ; still, I 
watched the two in front to plan my cam¬ 
paign accordingly, whilst Malcolm Grey dis¬ 
creetly turned his head the other way. 
Blanche got onfe^ the wall, and then, after 
she had looked round piteously for a mo¬ 
ment, Knaresboro took her boldly in his 
arms and lifted her down. Well, she caught 
her foot, and though he’d got her tight— 
very tight, it seemed to me—the lightning 
dash of lace and frills and ruching and other 
things was—well—^just the least bit—eh?—and 
I turned and mentally estimated the strength 
of Grey's muscles, with a view to a meas¬ 
urement of my confidence in him. Well, he's 
close on six feet high, and broail in pro¬ 
portion ; so when we reached the haha, 
and he said, “What did the others do?" 1 
said boldly, “Arc you strong enough to 
pick me right up and carry me over ?" and 
his only reply was to grip me in the most 
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lovely easy way^ and the next moment we 
were safe. 

Horror ! I must have turned green to the 
lips—for there stood Mr. Better worth ! He 
had evidently been sitting reading under 
the sunken wall, for a book was in his 
hand ; and he stood holding aside a bram¬ 
ble-bough to gaze after the unconscious pair, 
who, walking on ahead, were, owing to the 
narrowness of the path, very close together 
indeed. They evidently hadn't seen him— 
and after getting over that haha I don’t 
wonder at it! But he — Betterworth—had 
evidently taken the whole thing in, and 
his face showed such a livid fury that I 
was simply terrified. His dreadful crimson 
lips had blanched to a sort of horrid yellow 
color, and his usually white face was a kind 
of bluish purple. He didn’t even look in our 
direction, and I gripped Mr. Grey by the 
wrist and plunged down another opening in 
the bushes. He looked startled, but said 
nothing; so I explained that I had been 
frightened by “the tramp,” and he seemed 
satisfied. I hurried him along till we joined 
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the Others, and we reached the Atlantic Ho¬ 
tel practically in silence. Malcolm Grey was, 
I think, rather sorry for having said so much 
about—himself? And as for the others, it 
was not difficult to see why the position be¬ 
tween them was just a trifle strained. As 
Blanche left us to go to their cottage, I 
whispered, '‘What happened as you got 
over the haha?” 

She turned crimson and said, “ I hardly 
know’—only—only—he kissed me.” 

Gracious Peter I!! But imagine my feel¬ 
ings. I hadn’t caught on to that. 

“Get back here,” said I, “as quickly as 
you can.” 

“No, no,” said she, 

“You must*' I answered. “I must speak 
to you directlyand she was gone. 

Half an hour later I was sitting on the 
piazza, when she joined me. As she took 
her seat by my side a colored boy brought 
her a note. She looked at the direction, 
turned very white, and tore it open. Hav¬ 
ing read it through, she looked straight out 
onT^ the water, but her hands gripped the 
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arm of her rocking-chair until they were 
like white marble with little pink spots in it. 

^‘What is it.^” said I; “may I know?” 

She handed me the note without a word. 
It said simply: “1 must sec you directly 
after dinner, behind the church at the end 
of the lane. Must: you understand. For 
your own personal safety, don't neglect to 
come. You and I have a few conundrums 
to ask one another. Take care 1 Towns- 
hend Better worth. ” 

“Well?” said I, as I handed it back. 

“I don’t know what it means. But I 
must go.” 

“Must?” I queried, looking her straight 
in the eyes. 

She nodded. 

“Then I must tell you all—all the more 
inevitably—that I had to say. Mr. Better- 
worth was reading under that wall when 
Lord Knaresboro lifted you over it. He 
took in the whole performance; and wLen 
Mr. Grey and I got over, he was so trans¬ 
figured with rage that I hardly knew him. 
He didn’t see us.” 
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She started violently, and then, gripping 
me by the wrist (she was as cold as ice), 
cried out in a whisper—if one can put it that 
way—“My God! you don’t mean that!” 

“Yes, I do.” 

She absolutely groaned. 

“Oh! my friend, my friend,” said she, “I 
fear something frightful is going to happen. 
He’ll kill me!” 

1 was startled, but I replied, “ Be brave 
—and let me come with you.” 

She smiled a weird kind of dreadful 
smile, and said, “ Don’t be alarmed; I can 
protect myselfand then, putting her hand 
to her head, she took from her hair a queer- 
looking pin. It was a dagger, my dear Co- 
ralie; she took it from a little gold sheath 
that remained in her hair and kept it in place. 
“I learned that from Bernhardt,” said she, 
“when I saw her play ‘Theodora’ in the 
winter. Now I must go away and think ; 
don't ask me to stay, or to say anything 
else, or I shall go mad ttw.” 

As she got up to go, Knarcsboro joined us. 

“ I hope you are not tired with your 
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walk/’ said he to Blanche, fKigeting ner¬ 
vously with his eyeglass. 

She turned upon him hysterically, and said, 
^‘Go away; don't speak to me! 1 hate 

you ! ' and she was gone. 

He sank into her vacant scat, ov.jrwhclmetl 
—speechless with astoundment. 

'‘What in the name of all that’s frightful 
and abominable have you been doing ? ' I 
asked, feeling horribly as if all this w'as my 
fault, for it w’as I who “gave him the 
chance." 

“I don’t know,” said he. “Let’s walk 
down to the water, where we shan't be dis¬ 
turbed and then, as we went, he said to me: 

“I'm a plain, stupid sort of fellow, I sup¬ 
pose, Miss Dwyer, but for the life of me I 
can’t make out what's hap]>ening. I wish 
I’d never come to America. I made her 
listen to me this afternoon, and told her how 
utterly I worshipped her, how I had never 
had even a serious flirtation in my life, and 
how I wished she would share with me my 
life and what fortune I have, and become 
the most beautiful Countess of Eysham that 
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ever lived. But it was all of no use. I 
asked her if she loved any one else, and she 
confessed that she didn’t; she even went so 
far as to‘ tell me that I was the only man 
she had ever cared about; but she wouldn’t 
hear of becoming my wife. She said the 
tics which kept her here with her htmily 
were far too sacred to permit of their being 
broken ; that she was perfectly determined ; 
that her mind was irrevocably made up, and 
that .she would remain as she was until she 
died ; and that if I really loved her as I saitl 
I did, I would never mention the subject to 
her again. What could I do but accept the 
inevitable.’ Still, as I lifted her over that 
stone* wall, she had her arms round my 
neck, and I fancied 1 heard her sub, and 1 
couldn’t have helped kissing her to have 
saved my life ; Imt she reproached me most 
bitterly for having don.e so, and told me we 
must never be alone together again. She 
put me on my honor never to seek such an 
opportunity ; hut I didn’t think she would 
treat me as she did just now.” 

*‘You mustn't take too much notice of 
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that/' I said, feeling dreadfully inclined to 
cry. “Since she came in she has had a 
blow which has unstrung all her nerves. 
You can see that, can't you?” 

“Well, I suppose it can't be helped,” he 
sighed ; “but, Miss Dwyer—I know that you 
arc my friend, aren’t you ? and if there is 
ever anything that I can do, or ought to 
know, I can rely on you, can't I ?” 

“Of course you can. I don't understand 
it much more than you do.” 

“I shall leave here to-morrow.” 

‘ ‘ No, don't do that; something must hap¬ 
pen—I feel that it must And you English¬ 
men don't generally give things up until 
you're forced to. Stay a day or two longer.” 

“All right,” said he. And I went in to 
dress for dinner. 

As I passed Pauline Desmendia’s room, 
it struck me that I would like to know 
what state of mind she was in, so I knocked. 
The moment she saw who it was, she turned 
rather red and then rather white, and I knew 
I was in for a “scene,” and wished my¬ 
self well out of it. 
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However, as I threw myself on^ Pauline’s 
sofa, I opened the conversation affably, by 
saying airily: “Well, ma chere, what has 
become of you these two days past ? One 
sees you nowhere/’ 

“It seems to me,” she replied, hardly 
looking up, “that ^ one ’ has forgotten all 
about me in the society of the ‘other/” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“What do I mean? Come, I like that. 
You think I shall sit here quietly in my 
room whilst you and that Whytherston girl 
go about together all day.” 

“You’ve got Fred Sarloris,” said I, un¬ 
able to resist the repartee. 

“Fred Sartoris! Je vi'en fiche de ce p'iii 
gueux la /' she exclaimed (pardon the lan¬ 
guage, dear Coralie, but when Pauline talks 
French, it’s—well—to say the least of it, 
lout ce guil y a de plus boulvardCer). “ Do 
you think I care a snap of the finger fur 
a stupid boy who is such an idiot as to 
leave you for med I got him away from 
you simply because I didn’t choose that he 
should monopolize your society when I 
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wanted you ; secondly, because he was the 
easiest medium through which to make your 
acquaintance—he was my catspaw ” (the 
very first time, my dear, that I was ever 
called—even by implication—“a chestnut”); 
“and thirdly, I wanted a man on my side 
to circumvent the tricks of your clever Mr. 
Redhew. Redhew, too, I could stand for a 
time, but you’re getting entirely too friendly 
with him, so I shall play Fred .Sartoris 
against him. So now we’re playing cartes sur 
table — quoi If Mr. Sartoris doesn’t take a 
trick. I've got Townshend- Betterworth; and 
though I don’t quite know his value in tlie 
game, I guess he’s the best card left in.” 

“No,” said I, feeling horribly frightened, 
but not showing it, I think; “I’ve got a far 
better one. ” 

“Oh! and who's that?” said Pauline, 
mockingly; “Mr. Whytherston pere 

“No; Prince Paul Raskolniewitch!” 

She sprang to her feet with an expression 
which would not look well on paper, but 
which I think / should have used had I 
been in her position. Then her legs seemed 
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to “give" underneath her, and she fell into 
her chair, all of a heap, as it were. 

i I j “ What do you know about 
\ j t \ I gasped. 

I/l lijA “Nothing,” said I, 


promptly—and with perfect / 'j ',0\ 
truth, tliough she didn’t give 
me credit for it C * 

She sat still, looking at me . J 

for a moment in silence, and \ 

then, reaching a silver cigarette-case from 
the table, she offered it to me, having taken 
a cigarette herself. 

I refused, saying I didn't smoke ; she in¬ 
sisted, kneeling by my side and trying to in- 
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duce me to take the little rose-coloured, scented 
cigarette she had in her fingers. And at last 
I consented, and am very glad I did. Why 
shouldn’t women smoke every bit as much 
as men, I should like to know ? Anything 
more lovely and soothing I never came 
across. Possibly it was the tuition of the 
delirious Pauline that made it fascinating, 
but we quite understood one another that 
afternoon, I lying on the sofa, and she 
sitting by my side trying to get what I 
knew about Prince Paul out of me by the 
exercise of innumerable ckatienes of the most 
enterprising description. Ah / le pouvoir femi- 
ninl Margrave Redhew was quite right not 
to tell me anything about Raskolniewitch ; 
for had I known anything, I should cer¬ 
tainly have told it all to Pauline. As it was, 
I could only say: 

“I know nothing about him, dear; I 
only mentioned his name because I was 
afraid of you, and I know that you are 
afraid of him. I hate to frighten you, but 
this idea you’ve got into your silly pretty 
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head about Blanche Whytherston makes you 
dangerous, and I protect her from you with 
him. Come,—I like the girl, but it’s the 
sympathy of pity. Believe me, she has a 
terrible ordeal to contend with in that fam¬ 
ily of hers; if you worry her you will 
only make an enemy of me, and 1 know 
you don’t want to do that, lie quiet! 
Now, look here; I'll make an agreement 
with you. You can only hurt her through 
Mr. Betterworth; promise never to mention 
Prince Paul any more. Let’s mentally sup¬ 
pose them to be both dead, and don’t let’s 
use them as weapons against one another. 
You know that ‘ to be wroth with one we 
love doth work like madness in the brain,’” 
I knew that would conquer her. .She lit 
me another cigarette and handed it to me, 
and then said, with a sigh—I never thought 
1 should sec Pauline sigh !— 

“Very well; I agree. But tell me this, 
how did you come to know Prince Paul ?” 

“Mr. Redhew introduced him to me,” 
said I, metaphorically. 
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Pauline spranpf lo her feet. 

“ lie’s here I ! ’ she cried, ami she sank to 
her knees and buried her head in iny lap. 
I couhl feel tliat she was trembling all over. 
I didn't dare to undeceive her, seeing what 
an advantage I had accidentally gained. IJut 
I felt awfully sorry for her, and ilrawing her 
head up to mine, 1 kissed her, and said : 
“ Don't lie afraid, chcrc; Margrave Redhew 
is a thousand limes stronger than he, and 
if you will leave Hlanclie and Lord Knarcs- 
boro and Townsliend Reltcrworth entirely lo 
their own devices, Redhew will protect you 
from Prince Raskolniewiicb. I guarantee 
that.'' 

“Very well,’' she replied, laying her head 
on ni}’^ shoulder with a little sigh of •resig¬ 
nation. ‘*1 agree, and give in. I wish," 
she added suddcnl3% seizing my neck in her 
hands and looking deep into my eyes, 
“that I didn't love you so. I should have 
left here long ago, or, having stayed here, 
I should have cleared the place of the 
whole lot of you,” 
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All the wild animal flashed in her eyes 
as she said this, but it was only for an in¬ 
stant. I can always conquer herl And I 
did. Half an hour later, as I left her to 
go and dress, she said: “I can’t help it; 
you can do what you like with me. Now, 
if you like, I will help you to get rid of 
the madman.” 



f • 


And thus was the “Conquest of Ncav Or¬ 
leans,” as Mr. Redhew calls it, accomplished 
—an interesting cf)nflict, cMre. Coralie, in 
which, to tell the truth, it is difficult to say 
which was the victor and which was the 
vanqnishctl. But I didn’t confess this to 
the Creole. 
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When I came down to dinner, I found 
Fred Sartoris wandering about in an aimless 
sort of way. “Looking for your Creole?' 
said I, as I passed him. 

“Yes,” said he, too preoccupied to know 
what he was saying, and to whom he was 
sajing it; “I want to see hen Do you know 
where she is?” 

“Well, upon my soul, Mr. Sartoris,” I 
exclaimed indignantly, “that is rather 
strong !” 

My contempt for Fred Sartoris is now su¬ 
preme. It’s bad enough for him to have 
let himself be corralled without an effort by 
a girl who calmly acknowledges all around 
tliat she doesn’t care a snap of the fingers 
for him ; but to ask me — me^ of all people— 
to put him on her track is just a trifle too 
much ! I swept on without deigning to an¬ 
swer him. Suddenly it occurred to me that 
the Creole had confessed to playing him 
against Redhew (poor Fred!), and coming 
up suddenly behind him, I said : 

“What have you been doing this after¬ 
noon ?” 
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"Oh!” said he, stammering, "I’ve been 
for a walk. ” 

"What!’" thought I, and then observed 
calmly, "Where?” 

"Oh I around—around—not much of a 
walk,”—and I left him alone. 

I wonder if Pauline has been using Fred 
as a spy. If she has, woe betide him! 
She wasn’t at dinner, but came down after¬ 
wards. Margrave—Mr. Redhew, I mean— 
and I, were walking up and down together, 
and we made her join us,—^you would 
have thought we all three were the dearest 
acquaintances in the world! He eclipsed 
himself for our amusement, describing to us 
his various adventures, desert-marches in the 
East, encounters with Koords and Bedouins 
and Circassians, descriptions of people he 
had met, and of his life in Baghdad, 
Teheran, and other wonderful Oriental 
places. He kept us enchanted for nearly 
three botirs,—making Ixird Knarcsboro join 
us, and bringing that gentleman (who had 
been to these places) out in the most won¬ 
derful manner. 'J’he Creole was simply en- 
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tranced. It all appealed so to her half- 
savage, half-sensuous nature. When at last 
we got up to go to bed, and Fred Sartoris 
joined us, Rcdlicw look his arm affection¬ 
ately, gave him a cigar, and insisted on 
his going off to the bar with him and 
Knaresboro for a drink. lie wouldn’t take 
“No” for an answer; and poor Fred, with 
a despairing glance at his Creole taskmis- 
tress, went off like a lamb to the slaughter. 

'Fliis morning I asked him what his ob¬ 
ject was—for the idea of Redhew doing 
anything without an object is absurd. 

“What did you do it all for?” I asked. 

“To prevent your e.x-adorer from report¬ 
ing progre.ss/' answered he. 

“What do you mean?” said 1. 

^‘Chut!” was his only response. 

And I came upstairs to finish. this letter 
to you. I have left off looking upon these 
long ]MSS. as letters, chere Coralie, They 
are simply journals, which I hope interest 
you to read as much as they interest me 
to write. I shall be quite curious myself 
to read them over from th^ beginning when 
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we meet again. Que (a soit bieniot, chere 
amie. 

Agrtez Tassurance de mes sentiments les 
plus affectionnes. 

Evelyn L. Dw\er. 
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VI. 

1st Au^&t, i8—. 

Tres ckere amie : 

Considering the fre¬ 
quency with which my 
first letters followed one another, it is a 
long time since I wrote to you last ! New 
Birmingham is still exoterirally as dull, and 
esoterically as exciting, as it was when I 
laid down my stylograph last. (Margrave 
Redhew is a Stylograph friend ; it's his one 
weakness, I tell him; he’s always trying a 
new sort of fountain-pen, and making his 
friends adopt them ; and quite early in the 
game he gave me a beauty, a gold one 
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with a circle of turquoise and diamonds 
round it, with. my initials and his on it. 
From any one else it would be practically 
“a declaration,” but from him it is only a 
sort of fatherly interest in my welfare. He rec¬ 
ommends it as the only sort he has dis¬ 
covered which does not betray a tendency 
to assert its independence and cover you 
with shame and inky infamy when you ex¬ 
postulate with it And it’s quite true. Now 
you know w’hy my hieroglyphics have sud¬ 
denly become legible !) 

La Haute-Gomme Boulevardi^re arrived 
some days ago, and after a brief struggle 
with him I made him over bodily to Flo, 
who adored him on sight, and is determined 
to become a marquise or perish in the at¬ 
tempt The symptoms are serious. One by 
one we have been permitted to admire all 
Flo's Pingat-Laferri^re dresses, and she 
si>rang a bathing-dress on us the second 
day after he arrived which made us simply 
catch our breath when we all went down 
to bathe as usual at five o'clock. . Pink, my 
dear Coralie, and held together at the neck 
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and waist by a pair of gold cmli man’s 
slccvc-Iiiiks. ('I'hcy were replaced next day 
by a similar pair with little diamonds in the 
centre. She says they came from Tiffany’s. 
No doubt they did; but M, le Marquis, 
who is nothing if not shirt-cuffy, had ob¬ 
viously got hers. The sea-water turned the 
diamonds green, of course; but she wears 
them with the effronUrie of a young Indian 
brave who has taken a scalp !) Mamma ob¬ 
jected strongly at first, but Flo argued that 
the dark blue bands round the neck, waist, 
skirt, and knees neutralized the effect, and 
mamma ‘‘caved in." 

le Marquis always addresses Redhew 
as ''mon cher Commandeur^" saying that Red¬ 
hew is Commander of the Legion of Hon¬ 
our in France; and he is very angry with 
him for not wearing the rosette at his bou¬ 
tonniere. Nothing surprises me about that 
man any more I 

To return, however, to our drama. There 
is a dangerous, complicated lull in it. The 
day after I last wrote, to my inten.se alarm, 
who should come into the dining-room at 
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lunch-time but Mr. Townshend Betterworth, 
looking more weird and crazy than ever. He 
took his seat in a dark corner of the room, 
and seemed to be taking us in for all we 
were worth, all the time. Margrave Redhew 
was not at lunch, but I found him afterwards, 
and told him of the apparition of the mad¬ 
man. 

“Naturally,” he replied. 

“How, naturally?” said I. 

*‘Onlv that he has ‘moved in.'" As he 
spoke we were passing the ofTice, and he 
took me up to the register and showed me, 
inscribed in a pretty but eccentric handwrit¬ 
ing. the name “ Townshend Betterworth, 
Williamsburg, Mass.” “He has camped 
here,” e.xplained Mr, Redhew, “so as to be 
closer to the base of operations.” 

“ How dreadful !” said I. 

“Not at all,” replied he. “Now w^e have 
got him here, Ave can keep our eyes on 
him.” 

So saying, we took a couple of rocking- 
chairs on tlie piazza. The Creole was 
promenading with Fred Sartoris, when sud- 
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denly Bettcrworth, stepjiing out from the 
hotel, met them face to face. He glanced 
quickly from one to the other, and then 
raised his hat to Fred Sartoris, who returned 
the salute and passed on. He evidently 
did not know the Creole. 

“Ah!” said Redhew, reflectively, “that's 
what I wanted to be sure aboutand then 
turning to me with one eyebrow raised into 
his scalp—or nearly so—he added, “Are 
you *on,' Miss Dwyer?” 

I thought I was; but if I had any doubts, 
they w'ere soon dissipated ; for, as Better- 
worth passed the Creole and Fred for the 
second time, the latter stopjjed him, and 
presented him in form to Miss Pauline Des- 
mendia. 

“She ought to have been too clever to 
allow that, with you and me sitting here/' 
remarked Redhew. “She has ‘marked the 
king,* as we say at icarii^ but we shall 
‘make the point’” 

Soon afterwards Pauline said something to 
Fred, and he rose, As he passed us, my 
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companion said cheerily, ‘'Wliere arc you 
off to, Mr. Sartoris?" 

^‘I’m just going to get Miss Dcsmendia's 
parasol from the office. I shall be back in 
a moment.” 

'‘If youdl take my advice, you'll be some 
time getting that parasol. Sit down and 
talk to us for a minute, old man; she'll be 
grateful to you.” 

Poor Pred flushed scarlet, and looked 
round at the other two, as if that aspect 
of the case hadn't struck him before. But 
he sat down all the same. 

'‘That introduction saves you a lot of 
trouble, Mr. Sartoris. The fair Creole can 
get her own rcnscignments in future.” 

"What do you mean, Mr. Redhew.^” 

"Exactly what I say, Mr. Sartoris. You 
know.” 

Poor boy ! it was like a cat playing with 
a mouse; I felt quite sorry for him. But 
he stammered out: 

"Ton m’ soul, I don't 1” 

"Well, what I mean is, that there will be 
no longer any need to watch the crazy 
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Bcttcrworth around in the role of self-ap¬ 
pointed keeper. Slie’ll get all she wants 
out of him herself.” 

‘^Really, Mr. Redhew I—” said Mr. Sartoris. 

'‘Why, there’s nothing to be worried 
about, my dear boy. You’re not the first 
fellow whose hands, feet, and eyes have been 
directed by the will of a beautiful and in¬ 
stinctively clever Avoman. There’s no harm 
whatever in Miss Desmendia’s wanting to 
know about the movements of Miss Why- 
iherston and Mr. Betterworth. Ladies are 
naturally inquisitive about these little affairs.” 

“I don't know that Mr. Betterworth ts a 
friend of Miss Whytherston's,” lied he. 

“Well, you know now—look there!” 

At that moment Mrs. Whytherstpn and 
Blanche appeared on the piazza. Blanche 
turned very pale as she saw Mr. Betterworth, 
but that worthy rose with the easiest grace 
imaginable, and, taking off his hat, shook hands 
with mother and daughter, evidently with a 
few words of conventional surprise and grati¬ 
fication. I have often thought, ma chere 
Coralie, what a delightful essay could be 
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written on the various meanings of the 
phrase, “This ts an unexpected pleasure!” 

The Whytherstons resumed their walk, 
looking very uncomfortable, and Townshend 
Betterworth resumed his seat by the Creole, 
with a little air of ill-concealed triumph. 
Fred Sartoris, who had, like the beauiifu! 
Pauline, taken the whole thing in very care¬ 
fully, rose, excused himself, and went after 
the parasol. Mrs. Whytherslon took his 
seat, and Margrave drew up another one for 
Blanche. We had hardly got settled, when 
Lord Knaresboro passed us with a cigar 
between his teeth. Tlic vigilant I\Irs. W. 
thought she felt a bite, and jerked at tlie 
string immediately. 

‘ ‘ Oh 1 Lord Knaresboro, how i/o you 
do?” cackled she with feverish promptitude. 
“Why haven’t you been to see us lately? 
Do join the circle and let’s have a chat.” 

“Well, I am afraid I must excuse myself,” 
said Knaresboro, whilst Blanche looked up 
at him gratefully; “you sec I am smoking.” 

“But I don’t object to that, an<l I know 
Blanche doesn’t," retorted the energetic 
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mamma. “Do you mind. Miss Dwyer?” 

I had to confess that I didn't, and the 
poor man had to bring up a chair and sit 
down. I could see that Betterworth and 
the Creole, who had now been rejoined by 
Fred, were more interested in our group 
than in their own conversation. Knares- 
boro devoted himself to Mrs. Whytherston 
and me, whilst Redhew most loyally en¬ 
gaged in conversation with Blanche; and 
presently, to Mrs. Whytherston's supreme 
and ill-concealed disgust, asked her to go for 
a stroll with him, and disappeared, passing the 
other trio as he left the piazza with her. 

“I don't like that Mr. Redhew,” said 
Mrs. W., with much transparent candour. 

My dear Coralie, if this goes on much 
longer it will bring my grey hairs in sor¬ 
row to the hair-dresser's. It's very ex¬ 
citing and all that, but this atmosphere of 
plot and counterplot is gr^ually making 
me so nervous that I can't sleep. 

However, to proceed with my romance 
(which is in very truth what Th^ophile 
Qjtuti^r calls c^s romms mmt^- 

o 
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nani ou tout se passe comme dans le mondel” 
—though fortunately not appreciated by the 
unobservant). Notwithstanding the proxin^ate 
appearance of Townshend Betterworth upon 
the scene, everything seemed to go on as usual 
for a day or two. But the night after his 
arrival a conversation took place on the 
piazza which I greatly fear will lead to fur¬ 
ther developments of the most serious kind. 
The manner in which I came to hear it 
requires explanation. Dinner was over ; and 
as we left the dining-room, Margrave Redhew 
came to me and said: 

“I want to have a quiet talk to you; 
let's go for a stroll.” 

We started, as usual, for the landing-stage 
where the steamboats stop, in front of the 
hotel ; but we had hardly put our feet out¬ 
side the shelter of the piazza, when it began 
to drizzle with rain. 

Never mind,” said I, ^‘I know of a 
place; ” and led him to the nook discovered 
in the early days of this story by Fred Sar- 
toris, and to which I have alluded as “The 
Flirtorium/’ 
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“This is not bad/' said he, as we seated 
ourselves. “ Xow, what wc liave to discuss 
is this: What harm can tl^e Creole do to 
Miss Whvthcrstun bv means of the madman 
Betterworth ? I had a chat willi him to-day, 
and came to the conclusion that he is even 
crazier than when first I caught him and in¬ 
terviewed him on the road. Now a mad, 
visionary creature tike that, in love Mith a 
beautiful woman like Miss W’hylherston— 
for there is no doulit about his infatuation 
for her—with everything to gain and nothing 
to lose, may become dangerous ; and as we 
have no Prince Paul to hold him in check 
with, we must seriously consider what is to 
be done.” 

“Dangerous.^” asked I. “Why, what 
can he do ? ” 

* ‘ What can he do ? ” echoed Redhew ; 

“ wh}-, any one of three things, and I’ll tell 
you what they are. Don't be alarmed— 
but the injunction is useless, for you have . 
one of the calmest and deepest brains I have 
ever know-n to exist in a woman's head.” 
(Spare my blushes once more, Coralie, but 
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those were his words ! They made me feel 
hot all over.) “Those three alternatives arc 
these: first, he can make a terrible scene 
with her, here, coram populo, and drive the 
Whytherstons awa)’, to follow and plague 
them elsewhere ; second, he can quarrel with 
Lord Knaresboro, and kill him with all the 
cunning of a madman ; third, he is quite 
capable, unless I misjudge him, of killing 
her in a fit of jealousy. There is a fourth 
line of action which he may possibly adopt, 
which, as it does not hurt us, need not con¬ 
cern us, though it would be a nasty, untidy 
thing to happen—namely, he might kill him¬ 
self.” 

He spoke quite coolly, as if he were dis¬ 
cussing plans for a picnic or for an evening's 
entertainment. 

“But this is perfectly horrid,” said I. 

“Oh no!” replied he, “because res 
nes/cs consequences may be avoiilcd with a 
little care, must keep Knaresboro and 

Bclterworth apart, and try to tlirow the latter 
as much as possible with ^fiss Whylherston, 
trusting to her people not to let it go too far. 
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Then I will incite him to some act that will 

make his madness blatantly apparent, and 

get him shut up as a dangerous lunatic. 

♦ 

Cesf simple comme donjour, if I mistake 
not !" 

“And, for the moment, what do you 
want me to do?" 

“ Hush ! somebody is coming up close to 
us !*' 

We waited, and, sure enough, the footsteps 
of two men were distinctly audible, approach¬ 
ing our retreat Horror ! instead of turn¬ 
ing round and going away again, when they 
reached us they drew two chairs close up 
against the trellis screen, effectually cutting 
off our retreat had we wanted to escape, 
and a voice which I recognized as that of 
Mr. Whytherston said: 

“Here, I think, Mr. Betterworth, we can 
converse without fear of interruption." 

And the two sat down! 

Ckere amiey what a dilemma to be placed 
in ! In the first place, I didn’t want to 
emphasize the fact, even to the madman, 
and much less to Mr. Whytherston, that 
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Margrave Redhew and 1 had sought the 
seclusion of the nook at the end of the 
piazza. In the second, I didn't want to over¬ 
hear their conversation, which nevertheless, in 
spite of myself, I felt was going to be most 
awfully interesting. In the third, 1 did want 
to know what was going to take place. In 
my distress of mind I leant over and 
whispered to Margrave: 

“You must cough to let them know we 
are here. It isn’t fair.” 

“Hush!” said he. “In the first place, 
all is fair in love and w’ar, and we are en¬ 
gaged in both; and in the second, we should 
look supremely foolish if w'e discovered our¬ 
selves.” 

His arguments were quite convincing; 
and as I sank back into my chair, I heard 
Mr. Whytherston say ; 

“ I suppose, Mr. Betterworth, it is not 
necessary for me to specify the subject on 
which I have invited you to speak with me,” 

“But indeed it is,” answered Betterworth, 
in his low musical voice. “I am quite at 
a loss to know to what it is that I am in- 
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debtcd for the honour of your company at 
my hotel this evening, after the very unpleas¬ 
ant—not to say rude—manner in which you 
forbade me your house in Providence.” 

“Well, then, sir, your recollection of the 
causes which led me to adopt that step ought 
to have rendered this conversation itself, let 
alone any explanation thereof, unnecessary.” 

“I am all attention, and all in the dark. 
I fear I must trouble you to explain,” said 
Bctterworlh, with charming, unctuous in¬ 
solence. 

“ Very well, sir,” continued the old gentle¬ 
man, a distinct note of irritation vibrating in 
his voice and manner. “You will doubtless 
recollect that, two years ago, when you oc¬ 
cupied the honourable but hardly remunera¬ 
tive position of junior teacher in the public 
school at Williamsburg, you made yourself 
singularly offensive to all of us—to a// 
us, I say—by your persistent and unwar¬ 
ranted attentions to my daughter Blanche. 
We showed you as clearly as possible that 
we didn’t approve of them, but you refused 
to take any hint, and your attentions became 
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a persecution. It was this among other and 
pleasanter causes that influenced my action 
in leaving Williamsburg and taking a house 
in Providence. Even there, however, your 
foolish, your insolent persecution didn't 
cease. You spent your vacations in that 
town, and finally your repeated and unwel¬ 
come visits became a theme of conversation 
in the society in which we moved. It was 
then, and not till then, that I told you 
plainly that your attentions were distasteful 
to my daughter and her parents, and I 
forbade you to show' your face in my house 
again. Now I understand that your regret¬ 
table eccentricities have cost you your posi¬ 
tion at Williamsburg; and yesterday I was 
informed by Mrs. Whytherston that you had 
appeared upon the scene once more, had 
established yourself practically beneath the 
same roof with us, and had forced yourself 
once more upon my family by claiming 
their acquaintance in public, I should be 
glad of some e.xplanation of your conduct, 
which, I confess, has annoyed me—has an¬ 
noyed me very much." 
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The old gentleman paused, more I think 
for want of breath than anything else, and 
then Mr. Betterworth's voice replied: 

‘*In the first place, Mr. Whytherston, I 
do not consider that any explanation is 
needed, and I, decline to admit your right 
either to ask for one, or to dictate to me 
in any way ; but as I know myself to be 
by birth your social equal, and as I st^ill con¬ 
tinue to use my best endeavours to win the 
hand of your daughter before the world, I 
will give myself the trouble of passing a few 
comments on the remarks you have just 
made to me. It is true that I occupied 
the humble position to which you allude, 
when first I awoke to find that I loved 
your daughter. Miss Blanche Whytherston; 
but I think—if you will pardon me the 
egotism of the remark—that you are mis¬ 
taken—I use no stronger expression—when 
you say that my attentions were or are 
offensive to Miss Blanche; she has never 
hinted as much to me. It is true that you 
forbade me your house in Providence; since 
then I have never set foot beneath any roof 
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of yours, but I have never detected in Miss 
Whytherston’s manner to me, when we have 
met elsewhere, any indication that led me 
to suppose that your action was taken with 
her approval. It is true that I no longer 
hold the position that I occupied when 
first I had the honour of making your ac- 
quaintance, but I look forward to shortly 
occupying one of greater emolument; and 
as to my presence here, I should like to 
point out the fact that I have as much 
right in this public hotel as any other citi¬ 
zen of the world. Your treatment of me 
has been such as to relieve me of any ob¬ 
ligation to you to leave it, cither at your 
request or command, and I should like you 
to distinctly understand, once and fur all, 
Mr. Whythcrston, that I refuse to be dic¬ 
tated to by you, and I defy you —defy you 
to take any action that your executory in¬ 
eptitude may suggest to you." 

lie had begun his statement with the calm¬ 
ness of a finished sj)cakcr who is also a 
scholar, anti 1 was almost beginning to sym¬ 
pathize with him ; but in the course of his 
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“oration” his voice had raised its key, and 
at its termination he had reachctl almost 
the cracked intonation of the maniac, and 
1 shuddered to hear him speak with so 
much force and determination. Mr, Why- 
therston was silent for a few moments, and 
then, in a tone which had lost much of 
its dip^ihed, dictatorial manner, he said : 

“Mr. Betterworth, you have touched upon 
certain subjects that I am not prepared, and 
do not propose, to discuss with you; but 
I will use one final argument which I had 

not intended to advance, and which, if you 
really entertain the feelings you profess to¬ 
wards my daughter, will, I hope, have 

weight with you. Your arrival here is in¬ 
juring her welfare. We have, I may tell 

you, other views with regard to her future, 
the furtherance of which your presence, here 
may very possibly prevent. Our plans are 
made with a view to our daughter's happi¬ 
ness, and I can hardly think that you will be 
so deliberately selfish as to obstruct them.” 

In the darkness Margrave Redhew leant 
forward and gripped my wrist. 
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“What a ghastly mistake!” whispered he. 

The two men kept silent for a moment 
or two, and then the madman said, in his 
strained, cracked voice : 

“Lord Knaresboro, I presume?” 

“Mr. Betterworth—really—^>'ou presume too 
far!” 

“Answer me! answer me, if you care 
for the salvation of your daughter’s soul!” 

“Well, then—I don’t say no.” 

Betterworth laughed—a horrid, cackling, 
metallic, crazy laugh; and, without answer¬ 
ing a word, he rose and walked away, still 
laughing. We heard him step down off the 
piazza, and heard his maniac cackle die off in 
the night as he ran away into the darkness. 
When the sound had ceased, we heard Mr. 
Whytherston rise and, muttering to himself, 
“Good God! what have I done?” walk away 
round the hotel. 

“Whew!” ejaculated Mr. Redhew. 

I was petrified with amazement and dis¬ 
may. “What ts to be done now ?” said I. 

“You must warn Knaresboro not to be 
too attentive to Blanche; / will warn him 
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iigaiiLst lieULTworlh. And nuw good-night; 
\vc both liavc plenty to occu|»y our minds 
with, and I must go and find M. le Vi- 
comte Knarcsboro at once. Good-night, 
dear fclliiw-conspirator,” and he raised my 
hand to Ins Ii|)s. 

I left him, trembling all over with a 
variety of mixed emotions. How perfectly 
the French writers “have reason" when they 
make lovers kiss their mistresses' hands! 
To me, and I think to most women, it is 
much “worse" than when a man kisses 
one's lips ; and I quite realize now what 
Crane-Malvern means when he says in his 
lectures and books that “the hand is more 
intimately connected with the brain than 
any other part of the human body." Pau¬ 
line, by-the-bye, also evidently understands 
that. 

I skipped away upstairs and noted down 
most of the above conversation, so as to 
be able to write it to you. 

Next morning after breakfast, people were 
talking about a row that had taken place 
between the “madman” and Lord Knares- 
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boro in the billiard-room the night before, 
and I sought for Margrave Redhew, to hear 
about it. I asked Fred Sartoris where he 
was, and that sublime youth answered me, 
with a weak attempt at sarcasm: 

"Oh! haven't you heard? Your tame 

nobleman and pet philosopher have gone 

off together to Boston, the latter to teach 

the former manners, no doubt I I wonder 

when these English cads will learn not to 

come over here, and treat ns as if we w^ere 

the dust beneath their feet" 

% 

"You forget, Mr. Sartoris," said I, with 
much dignity, "that Viscount Knarcsboro is 
our guest;" and 1 turned on my heel and 
left him. 

The next moment the Creole came up; 
and though she didn’t seem to enjoy my 
society very much at first, she soon let her¬ 
self be dragged down by my side on a 
bench. Still she couldn’t resist the tempta¬ 
tion to say: "I think your lord has bolted 
because he’s afraid of being killed by Mr. 
Bcttcrworth. ’’ 

"You don’t know any more about it than 
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I do, our informant being Mr. Sartoris, who 
hates him," said I. ‘"Let us hear the facts 
from Mr. Grey." 

He was just passing, and I called him, 
giving Pauline a little squeeze to soften her 
annoyance at the breaking up of our 
tete-h-tcte. 

"Why,” said Mr. Grey, in answer to my 
enquiry, "it was a most unfortunate affair 
altogether; and if that lunatic Betterworth 
were anything but a lunatic, it would have 
fared pretty badly with him, I reckon. Red* 
hew and Knare^boro were playing a game 
of English billiards ; and as they both played* 
simply magnificently, we others had all stopped 
playing and were watching them. Presently 
Betterworth, who was evidently very excited 
about something, and had been drinking 
heavily, came in with Sartoris from the bar. 

Soon afterward Knaresboro made a wonder¬ 
ful "break," and we all applauded. When 
the place was quiet, Betterworth was heard 
saying aggressively : 

"Pooh 1 I don't think much of that; Eng¬ 
lishmen don’t try to do anything but bully, 
play billiards, drink, and ruin women; there's 
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no occasion to be surprised at a champion 
specimen !” 

A dead silence fell on the place ; hut Knares- 
boro said nothing, turned a little pale, and 
went on playing. After a stroke or two his 
lordship had won the game, and Redhew 
said laughingly, Great Scott I I shall be 
dead broke in the morning." “Never 
mind ! " cried Betterworth, ‘ ‘ the proprietor 
and some of the ladies will look upon you 
as a benefactor to humanity, for the former 
will get his bill paid, and the latter will 
rejoice in the prolongation of a stay which 
gives them something to hope for." Lord 
Knaresboro walked up to him and said 
calmly, “Are you alluding to me, sir.?' 
“ Yes !” answered the maniac. 

Bang 1 1 Knaresboro had knocked him 
down! 

Betterworth sprang to his feet, and, quick 
as a flash, drew a revolver. Sartoris snatched 
it out of his hand, and dragged him away, 
and Redhew and Knaresboro walked off 
together. Naturally the scene was a trifle 
‘ confused, but the proprietor has hushed 
the thing up, for he doesn't want the place 
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to get a bad name, and he has told Better- 
worth to 'get out,' which that gentleman 
refuses to do. This morning he wanted to 
challenge his lordship; but whilst he was 
gasconading around about it, your delightful 
Marquis said blandly, *‘3/on cher monsieur 
when a gentleman insults us wc kill him 
if we can, but when our lacqueys are rude 
we whip them; ” and now the only soul 
who will be seen talking to the madman is 
Fred Sartoris, who, for some unearthly rea¬ 
son, sticks to him. If he isn’t careful, Me 
will get himself ‘cut' too." 

Mamma came up at this moment and said, 
“ Eva, Lord Knarcsboro has written to me 
explaining last night's scene quite satisdic- 
torily, but thinks it better to take advantage 
of Mr. Redhew’s company to go to Boston 
to see about some business he has there, He 
will be back he hopes before long, and I 
hope that that disgusting Mr. Betterworth 
will have been made to leave before his 
return. I have been speaking to the pro¬ 
prietor about it." 

All this time Pauline had said nothing; 
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but when we were alone again, she said, 
"Come up to my room, and well smoke a 
cigarette together and talk it all over.” 

I went. 

\Vc didn't talk much about it after all; 
but before I left her I had made her promise 
not to egg on the madman any more, and 
to make Fred Sartoris give him up. "If 
you want to find out about him,” I said, 
"do it yourself. I should think you could 
do what you liked with almost anybody.” 
(.Slight interruption.) "If you were not such 
an enemy of hers, Blanche Whytherston 
wouldn't want me as a friend. Don't you 
sec ? ” And so—I hope—we settled it. 

There's lots more to tell you, but 1 must 
keep it for another letter, which I will try 
to begin to-morrow. 

Yours hungrily, 

E. L. D. 
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My dear Coralie : 

I closed my last letter rather abruptly^ 
because I was simply tired of writing, not 
because I had unfolded my narrative '^up 
to date ; ” so now I take it up where I left 
it off. 

After the departure of Mr. Redhew and 
Lord Knaresboro, things seemed to quiet 
down a little. Blanche Whytherston hardly 
came over to the hotel at all. Pauline, when 
she wasn’t after me, was with Fred Sartoris, 
who is more hopelessly in love with her than 
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ever; and when she was away with Fred I 
used to go and talk to Blanche, or get her 
to come over and sit in my room with me, 
and she told me a lot about her childhood 
and her first meeting with Townshend Bet' 
terworth, whom she declared she had never 
loved, but by whom she confessed to having 
been fascinated more through the power of 
his music than anything else. (She is a first- 
rate musician, she says, but she can't bear 
to hear him play. I don’t wonder at it, 
poor darling!) She confesses to having 
put herself in a measure into his powder; 
but how, she won't tell me. I expect the 
silly child has written him letters that he 
won't give back. 

The grande nouvelle is that Flo is going 
to be Mme. la Marquise de la Haute-Gomme 
Boulvardiere. They were going to keep it a 
secret, but the well-meaning Mrs. Whyther- 
ston told mamma she had seen Raoul (that's 
his name—perhaps you know !) kiss her; 
and the finishing touch was when Flo ap¬ 
peared with a tiny cross of the Legion of 
Honour in diamonds, hung round her neck 
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by the cherry-coloured ribbon of the order. 
Mamma “kicked/' as the saying is, and then 
the Marquis stepped in and made a formal 
demand in a clawhammer coat and w'hite 
kid gloves. I believe it was the bathing- 
dress that did it! I have been martyred 
ever since with demands for information 
concerning his beautiful hotel on the Boule¬ 
vard Malesherbes, and am beginning to wish 
1 knew nothing about it. 

One afternoon I had been for a stroll 
with Blanche ; and as we returned to the 
hotel we heard some one playing the piano 
in the parlour : but playing gorgeously—mag¬ 
nificently ! I stopped to li.sten ; but Blanche, 
turning awfully white, begged me to come 
away. “Why, what is it?" said I; “I 
never heard finer playing in my life"—and 
the tunc loo! wild, pas.sionate, weird, as 
if the player were pouring his or her soul 
into the instrument, to tear it out again at 
the key-board in a wild orgie of sound, 

“Its Townshend Betterworth playing," 
said she, in a whisper, “and that sonata is 
the leitmotif of my whole life—the melody 
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that jangles through my brain when things 
look blackest to me. I know him^ and 
know that he’s dangerous when he plays 
that.” 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“Come away—over to the cottage, and I 
will tell you all about it.” 

When we got safely ensconced in her bed* 
room, she began : 

“When we went to Europe, father and 
mother and I, we went to Haarlem, and 
heard the grand organ played in the cathe¬ 
dral there, and it made the wildest impres¬ 
sion on me. Well, one day after we got 
back home, I had a most awful nightmare. 
I dreamt that I was in Haarlem again, and 
that mamma and I were sitting in the cathe¬ 
dral listening to the music as we had done 
a month or so before, and the organist was 
playing the weirdest, most unearthly kind of 
melody. As we sat, a man passed down the 
slope of the aisle which runs down the middle 
of the seats where one sits to listen to the 
organ ; we were sitting next to this passage, 
and I looked up as he passed : he was the 
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most gorgeously handsome man I had 
ever seen, and somehow his face was like 
that of Townshend Betlerworth. He was 
looking down at me, and I felt angry that 
he did so ; but he didn’t seem to care for 
my anger, for he came into the pew and 
took the vacant place beside me. He kept 
whispering to me, and leaning over till I 
could feel his breath on my cheek, and I 
felt so furious that 1 got up alone, and went 
and took a seat lower down the estrade. I 
had hardly changed my place, when the 
stranger was sitting beside me again, and 
this time / couldnt move. All the time, 
the organ kept up the same uncanny chaunL 
At last I turned in a rage and said: ‘How 
dare you follow me and speak to me ? ’ He 
laughed and said, ‘Because you belong 
to me, and you can’t prevent it’ Then he 
rose and, touching me on the shoulder, said, 

‘ Come; ’ and, without being able to resist 
I got up and follow'ed him. As we passed 
mother, I implored her to save me, but she 
didn’t seem to hear ; and we—the stranger and 
I—left the cathedral together and reached 
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the Square, where the statue of Koster seemed 
to look down and grin at me. 

“ I knew nothing else till I found myself 
lying on a couch in a wonderfully furnished 
room. My 

tormentor was 
sitting at a 
piano, playing 
the melody 
that the or¬ 
ganist had 

played, but 


with a mar¬ 
vellous coun¬ 
terpoint and 
fugue to it that 
made it all 
the more pas¬ 
sionate and wonderful. I felt my will grow 
weaker and weaker, and lay absolutely pow¬ 
erless, my eyes fixed on the man playing, 
who, for his part, seemed to have forgotten 
all about my existence. At last he turned 
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round on the music-stool and, looking at 
me, said, ‘ Ah ! voila / ' ‘ What is that ?' 

said I. ‘That,' he answered, ‘is the 
Sonata of Life, Love, and Sin.' ‘And who 
are you?' I asked. ‘I am the Devil,’ he 
replied, ‘and this is the art which I gave to 
the world. Aha ! it has been a good servant; 
I have captured more souls through its means 
than through any other: you little know 
what sins have been committed through the 
irresistible influence of this art which parents 
teach their children as soon almost as they 
can walk. The cathedral organist is a dear 
friend of mine.' And then he came towards 
me, and with a frantic struggle and scream 
I awoke. 

“Next day Townshend Betterworth called, 
and after chatting for a while he sat down at 
the piano and said, ‘ I'm going to play you 
a sonata that I composed late last night— 
and, if you will allow it, it is dedicated to 
you.' And then he played the sonata I had 
heard in my dream. I fainted ; and when I 
had come to myself, I saw that he knew the 
power he had obtained over me. Ever since 
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then he has persecuted—yes, persecuted me, 
and I daren’t resist. Ah ! don’t ask me any 
more! I can’t tell you. Call it madness, 
mesmerism, hysteria, M-hat you will; but 
neither you nor anyone else can help me. 
I've made my own life, and I must live it out. 
Oh that the end might be soon !” 

1 began to wonder if it was indeed some 
imaginary hysterical bond that connected her 
with the madman, and I had serious thoughts 
of writing to a brain-doctor, who is a great 
friend of ours, on the subject ; but finally 
1 decided to wait until Margrave Redhew 
came back—it is well that I did so. 

As I left the Whytherstons' cottage, who 
should be walking past but Pauline. It 
was unfortunate—I could see that in her 
face; but my worst suspicions were con¬ 
firmed when, as I tried to stop her, she 
passed me like a flash, saying as she went: 

“Don't talk to me—I hate you! Having 
spent the entire day with your beautiful 
Blanche, you’d better finish it. Make the 
most of your time; she'll only be here a 
day or two longer at most.” 
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And without another word, she was gone. 

When I reached the hotel, she was seated 
on the piazza with Townshend Betterworth ; 
and as I passed her, I thought I'd risk a stroke 
by saying, Isn't it time to come and dress, 
cherie 

“In a moment," she replied. “Let me 
present Mr. Betterworth to you. Miss Dwyer 
is a very intimate friend of Miss Whyther- 
stons, Mr. Betterworth; they are inseparable." 

I could see that she was still furious ; but 
now I was none the less so, at her daring 
to make me acquainted with the madman. 
As I bowed coldly, he said: 

“Ah! you are more fortunate than I, 
mademoiselle, though I am an older friend 
of Miss Whytherston's. We see very little of 
her over here these last few days." 

“You're not likely to see anything of her 
till Lord Knaresboro returns I" cut in the 
Creole, grinning her horrible grin. 

“Oh indeed!" said Betterworth. “When 
do you expect his lordship back ?" 

“I am not sure," I replied. “I hope, 
however, in a day or two." 
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‘‘When Mr. Redhew lets him return?” 
said he, with polite impertinence. 

"You mean when Mr. Redhew can’t keep 
away from New Birmingham any longer,” 
said Pauline, looking straight at me. 

"Mr. Redhew has nothing to do with 
Lord Knaresboro's return,” said I, indignantly. 
" I don’t even know that they are together,” 

"Well,” said the maniac, "I shall have 
something to say to either of them when 
they do return—a little account to settle 
with his lordship, and a few words to say to 
!Mr. Redhew.” 

"And they are?” said a calm, metallic 
voice behind us ; and we all turned and saw 
the imperturbable Margrave. 

"Not of a kind to be said here,” answered 
Betterworth; and rising, he bowed to us, 
saving, "At your service, sir!” to Margrave, 
and left us. 

“You return very opportunely to pro¬ 
tect me,” said I, “for Miss Desmendia and 
Mr. Betterworth have been thoroughly down 
on me;” and 1 added, with a laugh, “Miss 
De§mendia threatens to drive poor Blanche 
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away, with the help of Mr. Betterworth. 
Won't you intercede for her?*' 

I was by this time thoroughly roused 
and thoroughly frightened, and I felt that 
it was high time that Redhew came into 
the case seriously. I played him, as it 
were, against the madman. 

“Yes,” said Pauline, answering my chal¬ 
lenge with her eyes, “ I dislike Miss Why- 
therston extremely, and the hotel objects to 
Mr. Betterworth ; so I shall be a benefactor 
to the hotel in getting her away, for he is 
quite sure to follow her—he has the right.” 

She had gone too far. Redhew’s mouth 
twitched, the only sign of excitement I ever 
knew him to show. He replied quite 
calmly : 

“And where do you three propose to hide 
yourselves?” 

“Hide ourselves? We three? What do 
you mean, Mr. Redhew ?" 

“Why, as you will provide the funds for 
their flight, and will have to fly- yourself, 
you may as well all go together. And you 
will have to hide yourselves well, because 
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Lord Knarcsboro will find Bctterworth as 
sure as fate, and equally surely will kill him ; 
and 1 will find you if you hide yourself at 
the bottom of the sea. I give you three 
days' start; but the moment I find you, I 
shall hand you over to Prince Paul Raskolnie- 
witch. ” 



He spoke quite calmly, and the beautiful 
Creole turned a deadly white as she gasped 
out: 

*‘VVhat do you mean? who are you?” 

'‘I, Miss Desmendia,” replied Redhew, 
looking like some grim executioner of the 
time of Justinian, “happen to be Prince 
Paul's cousin by marriage; no relation, it 
is true, but bound to him by the fact that 
he saved me from a living death in Siberia. 
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The woman who terminated Princess Olga 
Raskolniewitch’s misguided, sinful life by 
poison at Monte Carlo in the year i8— is 
still uncaught, and is living here in America 
on the proceeds of her own and the princess's 
infamy, I think I need say no more. Make 
good your escape; I should advise Mexico. 
I am sorry to take this step, for, au fond, I 
do not regard the princess's peccadilloes or 
yours as worthy of capital punishment; but 
you have made yourself dangerous to a 
woman for whom I have the highest regard, 
and have threatened the happiness qf a dear 
friend of hers, when, with the power you 
have over men and women alike, you might 
have very materially assisted her. You will 
leave, I think, by the early train to-morrow 
morning. ” 

Pauline struggled to speak for an instant, 
and then fainted dead away. Margrave 
would not let me help her upstairs, but 
called two of the female servants to assist 
her, carrying her himself up to' her room 
in his arms. When he returned, he said to 
me, “You must not see her again before 
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she leaves; don’t ask me about her» for I 
cannot answer you. Only this I can tell 
you about her; Morality is, of course a 
mere question of geography, and the Prin¬ 
cess and the Contessa Desmendia were 
peu desorieniteSy and came too far west. If 
the Prince should ever find her, her life is 
not worth an instant’s purchase." 

“And Townshend Betterworth 

“Townshend Betterworth and Blanche 
Whytherston were married to one another in 
the Registry Office of Bishopstown, Mass., 
on the 18 th August, i8—. We must pur¬ 
sue a policy of conciliation with him, if pos¬ 
sible, whilst we find out the history of their 
marriage, which obviously requires explana¬ 
tion. ” 

So, this was the mystery of Blanche Why¬ 
therston ! Poor girl! what a shocking life 
she has made for herself indeed 1 I look 
forward to hearing from her the whole story, 
of which I can’t imagine a paragraph as yet, 
and I have never since seen Townshend Bet¬ 
terworth without shuddering. 

Pauline left the following morning before 
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I was down, and I found waiting for me 
at the oflfice a case containing the gold 
snakes she wore round her neck and left 
wrist, with a note which contained merely 
these words : 

“Good-bye; don’t think too hardly of me. 
If I had not loved you so, you would 
never have known the bad side of me. 
Tell Mr. Sartoris how 1 despise him for 
letting me use him in the disgraceful way 
I have. Oh, to kiss you once before 1 
go 1—Pauline." 

I shall never wear the snakes; and if ever 
I find where she is, I shall return them— 
and yet I don't know; there have been 
times when I have even been frightened 
myself at my feeling for her; and after all, 
her only crime against me was her hysteri¬ 
cal attachment to myself. I did not deliver 
her message to Fred. He left for Newport 
—he said—the same evening; and after the 
events of these days, que le bon D/eu soii 
remerci, ray dear Coralie, we had a short 
spell of rest! Flo and the ISIarquis are the 
most ridiculous lovers, but they adore one 
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another quite enough for their own happi¬ 
ness. Poor Hettcrworth 1 I almost pity liiin 
now, for since Pauline and Fred left, he 
hasn’t a soul to talk to. I am afraid of 
liim, I candidly confess—he has such a lurid 
look. ^largrave* talks to him now and 
then, but they can hardly be very pleasant 
conversations. Coraliel je i'avoue que /adore 
cct hornme la—el puis? Je n en sais rien, 
mais je vais I'krire encore loute sui/e, el je 
suis loujours, 

Ta devouee 


Eva. 
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12th August, 18—. 

My dear, dear Coralie : 

What do you think ? The most remark¬ 
able, unexpected thing has taken place. You 
can never guess, so Til tell you all about 
it. The very next day after I wrote to 
you last, we got a letter from Lord Ivnares- 
boro, saying that he had finished his busi¬ 
ness in Boston and was in New York, from 
whence he hoped to come to New Bir¬ 
mingham again towards the end of the 
week. Mamma was delighted, but I was 
horribly frightened, and 1 asked Margrave 
Redhew to come down to the quay to plan 
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our campaign; for I am sure that, when 
his lordship arrives, the “madman/' who 
still mopes around the place, and looks 
thunder and fury at everybody, will break 
out in a fresh place and make himself ob¬ 
jectionable. Margrave decided that he would 
meet Knaresboro as soon as he arrived, and 
tell him all the facts of the case. Poor fel¬ 
low 1 It will be an awful blow to him, and 
I feel horribly guilty, for I have been the 
principal person to throw them at one an¬ 
other's heads. However, how could I know 
anything about it ? 

“By-the-bye,” said Mr, Redhew, “I've 
finished my book amid the quiet solitudes 
of New Birmingham. Won’t you congratu¬ 
late me on the completion of my task ?” 

I did so, but it was with a horrible hot- 
and-cold feeling all round my heart, for 
Margrave has always talked about the finish¬ 
ing of his book and his departure from New 
Birmingham as if they were synonymous 
terms. However, I put as brave a face on 
as I could, and said, without looking at him: 

“And now you are going away?” 
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“I don’t know,” said he; “I am not 
sure." 

“But, Mr. Rcdhew,” I almost cried out, 
“you won't go aw^ay and leave things in 
their present state; at least wait till they 
straighten out a little.” 

Quite slowly and deliberately he put his 
arm round my waist—it seemed quite nat¬ 
ural !—and drew me closer and closer to 
him, till 1 felt his lips touch my neck. 

“It depends entirely on you, sweetheart,” 
said he; “I want to remain, for I’ve loved 
you since the second time I saw you. Say 
—shall I go away?” 

Can you imagine, Coralie darling, what 
my answer was to the man who, in my 
heart and soul and brain, stands way up 
above everyone else in the world ? 

And now I know all about him; his 
father was an Englishman, and his mother a 
Greek, and he was bom in Baghdad, where 
we are going for the winter. He fell madly 
in love with a beautiful Italian woman when 
he was seventeen, and has been a recluse in 
a crowd ever since—and that was fifteen 
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yeari ago, dear. He told me the rough 
outline of his whole history. What a won¬ 
derful thing it has been, too! It seems as 
if there is nowhere he hasn’t been, aiTd no 
one he doesn’t know ; and he has given me 
the bound manuscripts of three of the most 
wonderful anonymous books that have been 
published in the last ten years, and of which 
he has only confessed the authorship to me. 
He gave them to me, already bound in red, 
with my name on the side; and when I 
looked surprised, he said: 

“Oh, that’s nothing, chine; I had them 
bound for you three weeks ago, because I 
intended them for you anyhow. If you had 
told me to go away, I should have gone 
straight back to the East, and America w'ould 
never have seen me again.” And then he 
took a little chain from his neck, with a 
gold locket upon it, which he opened with 
a spring. In it, rolling about loose, was a 
huge single diamond. “There,” said he, 
“is the present I have kept for fifteen years 
for the woman I should love; take it; it 
belonged to my mother, and was the only 
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jewel she saved when her chateau in Mace¬ 
donia was sacked by the Turks during the 
Greek revolution.” 

You may imagine that for the rest of the 
day, the world didn’t seem much to us. 

At dinner Flo said, “Well, Eva, I should 
think you were getting rather sick of the' 
Mysterious Margrave I” 

I had to smile, and Raoul remarked 
suavely, “No, mamie, I doubt whether the 
woman (or man either, for the matter of 
that) lives who could ever get sick of Red- 
hew Pasha if he made up his mind to the 
contrar)\ He is, I think, the only man I 
ever knew who would—and will—stand the 
test of marriage.” 

And as he raised his glass to his lips he 
gave me a little imperceptible bow, and I 
fancy a still more imperceptible wink! I 
think I could have kissed him on the spoL 
Flo didn’t seem so pleased. 

All the evening I was wondering how I 
should tell mamma about it when we w'ent 
to bed ; but Margrave, who is nothing if he 
is not unexpected, saved me a lot of trouble. 
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When we separated and I shook hands with 
him, he calmly took me in his arms and kissed 
me before tliem all, and then, turning to 
mamma, he leant over anfl kissed her too, 
saying, “Good-night, can'ssima madre T Im¬ 
agine the sensation in the crowd! 

“Oh! Mr. Redhew—what do you mean?" 
stammered poor mamma. 

“Only that Eva and I have come to the 
conclusion that we have so many interests 
in common, and so much to say to one an¬ 
other, that it will take us a lifetime to say 
it. And Raoul, I w'ant you to let me make 
a fifth, in Rome this winter." 

I heard no more, for I w'as simply boule- 
versee, whilst Flo threw her arms round me 
and cantered me off upstairs. The rest Til 
tell you in November, when we all pass 
through Paris on our way to the Eternal City. 

£/ vot/d, chere amiel 

Next morning 1 had to go and tell Blanche 
all about it I found her looking very badly 
—paler than usual, I thought; and as she 
kissed me and said sweet things to me about 
my engagement, she burst into tears. 
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‘'Forgive me, dear,’' she said, “but the 
only happiness of this sort that I can ever ex¬ 
perience is in that of the friends I love. Oh, 
I do so hope that you will be happy, dear 
friend !—indeed I know you will be.” 

‘' Blanche dear, ” said I, drawing her closer 
to me, “I know all about it—about your 
marriage, I mean—and though I know 
that I can’t help you, Mon't you tell me how 
it w'as ? We may be able to comfort one 
another a little.” 

At first she was dreadfully surprised ; but 
then I told her how Margrave and I had been 
trying to help her, and how, finally, he bad 
gone to Williamsburg, Mass., as a last re¬ 
source, to see if he could find out anything 
about Betterworth, who had said something 
to lead him to suppose that he was married ; 
how he had gone to search all the registries 
of Massachusetts to find Bclterworth’s wife, 
and how, to his horror and amazement, he 
had found her. Then by degrees she told 
me the whole story. 

It seems that when she was barely seventeen 
she had become fascinated in a fiightened 
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sort of way by Townshend Bctterworth, and 
at last, worked upon by pity for his lonely 
condition, and by the headstrong passion 
with which he appealed to her, she had put 
herself into his power by confessing what she 
fancied was her love for him. Then, one 
day, the last before she left the school, they 
had gone for a long walk together, and she 
had consented to become his wife some day. 
They reached a neighbouring village, and as 
they passed a registry-office, he had begged 
her to ratify her promise there and then, en¬ 
gaging himself to take her straight home, and 
not declare their marriage until she should 
agree to the step. He had pleaded that the 
knowledge that she was his and he was hers 
would help him in his struggle for fame as a 
scholar and musician, and that it would be 
a sheet-anchor for him to hold onto in the 
paths of principle and honour amid the rocks 
and shoals of life. At last, overcome by his 
marvellous gift of speech, she had consented, 
and had returned home—legally—the wife of 
Townshend Betterworth. 

Then had begun a terrible time. The 
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concealment and worry of it all began to p 

prey upon him as well as upon her, and 
gradually his eccentricities became more pro¬ 
nounced, till the grisly truth broke ui)on her 
that she had bound herself for life /o a 
madman. Gradually she learnt that his mother 
had died in a madhouse, and that his grand¬ 
father had died by his own hands; then her 
parents came to hear these things, and Bct- 
terworth was forbidden their house in Provi¬ 
dence. That seemed to put the finishing touch 
to his craziness. Instead of his condition 
improving, it got worse ; and from that lime 
her life had been a terrible succession of 
clandestine meetings and correspondence, of 
threats on his part whenever any other man 
seemed to be paying her any attention, 
until at last she saw Lord Knaresboro—and 
he saw her—and they loved one another. 

It appears that Pauline Desmendia, almost 
immediately after she had seen her, had taken 
a violent dislike to her; and that whenever 
she and Knaresboro had met, and often 
when they had not, Bclterworth had sent her 
summonses that she dared not disobey, and 
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had made her terrible “scenes,” which were 
now the harder to bear, for that she had felt 
herself to be in a measure guilty. She could 
never make out how he learnt so accurately 
all her movements, till at last, one day, she 
saw him talking to Fred Sartoris; and then, 
when she had seen Pauline’s power over that 
unfortunate youth, everjthing had appeared 
clear to. her. Things culminated after that 
unlucky walk of ours, when Betterworth saw 
Knaresboro kiss her as be lifted her over the 
haha; and that evening she had only averted a 
terrible esclandre by promising to recognize 
him when he took up his abode in the hotel 
itself, as he announced his intention of doing, 
for the purpose of “keeping his eye on her,” 
as he had said. Then follow'ed the meeting 
with Mrs. and the interview wdth Mr. Why- 
therston, after which, in consequence of her 
father’s avowal with regard to Lord Knares¬ 
boro, all his maniacal fury had broken loose. 
The rest I knew. It seems that Lord Knares¬ 
boro went, in his honest English way, and 
asked her father for permission to propose 
to her, a few days after their first meeting 
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on the night of his arrival; and since then they 
have been making her life a misery to her 
by urging her to marry the man she loved, 
and seeking to discover a cause for her re¬ 
jection of him. 

Since Knaresboro s departure, however, Bet- 
terworth had been calmer than usual ; and if 
he got a position for which he had applied 
out in the West, she hoped to be able to 
confess everything to her people, and go out 
there with him in her right position^as his 
wife. And as she said the words, the poor 
girl burst into a flood of tears. So there, 
Coralie, is the romance—nay, the tragedy— 
within a stone's throw of which we have been 
playing, ever since our arrival at this ‘‘quiet 
watering-place. 

Ah ! Coralie, what a lesson for us, should 
we ever have daughters of our own! How 
little we know, unless they choose to tell us, 
of the people who are nearest and dearest to 
us, who live beneath the same roof with us. 
As Margrave said to me that first evening that 
he arrived (how long ago it seems!), how 
near the truth we must often come, in weaving 
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what seem to be impossible romances about the 
people that live around us I Who shall sound 
the depths of a woman’s heart or a man’s 
mind? Not their mothers, their fathers, or 
their dearest friends. Indeed, it is so easy to 
deceive those who know us best, by a con¬ 
tinual repetition of our customary daily habits. 
So long as we don't alter our lives outward¬ 
ly, no one suspects any change in our inward 
thoughts. I remembered suddenly Malcolm 
Grey's etory, and his culminating aphorism, 
“ Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
weep, and you weep alone and so I close my 
homily on the concealments of an open life 1 
This is a short letter for me, chtre amie, but 
my heart and my mind are so full of a con¬ 
fusion of ideas—under the circumstances it is 
almost natural, isn’t it?—that I cannot write 
any more. How is all this going to end? 
I’m oppressed by a sort of horrid foreboding 
that we are on the verge of some hidden abyss, 
into which we shall be plunged when we least 
expect it—to find. What? Que scais-je 
as Montaigne said. Rien / If it were not for 
my calm, strong-hearted, clear-headed Mar- 
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grave, I don't know what I should do. Bur 
it was only this morning that he said to me : 
^‘Be brave, sweetheart, and try to iilstil some 
of your bravery into the soul of our poor 
little friend in the cottage yonder. This is 
a severe experience, dear; but when it is 
all over, we shall be the richer for it—though 
some of us may have sunk in the ocean of 
life, never to rise again." 

Adieu! je fembrasse de iout man cceur. 

Eva. 
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Everett House^ 
New York City, 


3rd September, 18—. 

My dear Coralie : 

The end has come, Coralie—the end has 
come ; and it is only to-day that I have suffi¬ 
ciently recovered from my crzse de nerfs to 
be able to write you the end of the drama in 
which I have played the part, as it were, of 
an acting spectator. 

Well, to tell you the story completely, I 
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must go back to a couple of days after I 
posted my last letter to you. We were sit¬ 
ting together on the piazza as usual (you 
know, Coralie, when one comes to think of 
it, our existence at New Birmingham was 
singularly like that of the Venetian youth 
described by W. D. Howells, whose fond 
parent, when asked what his son did for 
a living, proudly replied, e in piazzaT), Mar¬ 
grave and I, when mamma, walking across 
the lawn in front, cried out to me, ‘ ‘ Eva, 
I have just had a letter from I.ord Knares- 
boro, saying that he will be back here on 
Saturday. Isn’t that charming?” Yes, it 
would have been if Tovvnshend Betterworth 
had not been just passing behind us at that 
moment I did not see him, but of course 
Margrave did ; and he said that his face, as 
he heard mamma’s w'ords, was a study, and 
an evil one at that 

In the afternoon Blanche came over to see 
me, and we had a long talk on the subject 
Whilst we w'ere talking, Mr. Betterworth 
passed us, and bo>ved gravely in answer to 
her salute; and the next moment we heard 
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him playing that terrible sonata of his on the 
parlour piano. It was a bad sign; but pres¬ 
ently he came out and said to Blanche that 
he wanted to speak to her. He ignored me 
—I think he felt my impotence, and despised 
me in consequence. However, I saw him 
laughing with her, and 1 felt a little better 
about it; and when, later on, she returned 
to me and told me that he had been almost 
his old self again, courteous, satirical, amus¬ 
ing, a great hope sprung up within me that 
the quiet of the last week or so, had acted 
favourably on his excitable mind, and I began 
to conceive the possibility of things not being 
so very bad after all. We agreed, not with¬ 
out much heart-sickness, that Margrave and 
I should tell Lord Knaresboro the whole 
story as soon as he arrived, and trust to his 
savotr fair^ to repair the mistake we had all 
made, and, if possible, to take Mr. Better- 
worth in hand and soothe him down before 
he effaced himself once and for all, so that, in 
the future at least, her husband would not 
have so much excuse to be continually fling¬ 
ing her only lover's name at her. Margrave 
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quite approved of the course; and we were 
almost congratulating ourselves that everjihing 
might yet end quietly, if not happily. Only 
Margrave caused me to retain an undercurrent 
of uneasiness by saying to me one morning, 

“ I don’t want to embitter your new-born 
hopes, chere amie, and things are very prob¬ 
ably going all right; still, we must remember 
that this man is an educated maniac, and 
that the cunning of such subjects is often per¬ 
fectly fiendish. This may be the calm before 
a storm, but we mustn’t show anybody that 
we fancy such might be the case.’' 

This frightened me a good deal; but again 
I was reassured the same day by Betterworth 
saying to me, as he met us, Margrave and I, 
whilst we were walking down by the water, 
“I think, Miss Dwyer, that I heard Mrs. Dwyer 
say that you expect Lord Knaresboro to return 
to-morrow. I am glad of this; I had made 
up my mind to offer him the fullest apolog)' 
for my rudeness to him the night before he 
left, should we ever meet again, and that is 
now my intention. However, should we not 
meet—for I am also leaving New Birmingham 
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to-morrow, and may be gone when he arrives, 
—I hope you will tell him, for me, how deeply 
I regret that, in a moment of excitement 
caused by circumstances over which I had 
no control, I insulted him very grossly, very 
unwarrantably, very unnecessarily. Please tell 
him in case I should not have the opportunity 
of doing so myself.” And he left us. 

“Isn't that lovely?” said I. 

“If it had been said by any other man,” 
replied Margrave, very thoughtfully, “ I should 
answer ‘Yes;' but in Betterworth's case it is 
different: we cannot tell how long this mood 
may last.” 

However, all that day he seemed quite quiet, 
and even good-humoured ; and after dinner, 
Blanche, whom I went to see at their cottage, 
said to me : “Do you know, Eva, I verily 
believe that everything is going to end as hap¬ 
pily as it can under the circumstances. Towns- 
hend ”—it was the first time I had heard her 
refer to him by his first name—“has been good¬ 
ness itself; I have seen him every day lately. 
I fancy he has got his appointment, for he 
talks of leaving almost any moment: I have 
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promised to go and bid him ‘ good-bye ’ when 
the time comes, poor fellow I I fear it will 
be harder for him than he likes to show.” 

Next day—Saturday, the i8th of August, 
the anniversary of Blanche’s marriage—Knares- 
boro was to arrive at one o’clock. I had 
not seen Mr. Betterworth, but at mid-day 
Blanche came over to the hotel, looking so 
sweet and fresh in her w'hite print frock that 
it was a perfect Joy to look at her, and I 
almost wished her ' ‘ many happy returns of 
the day.” She had a letter in her hand. 
**Read that,” said she. 

It was from her husband, and said: “I 
am leaving here for good at half-past twelve, 
my darling. 1 fear that my humours have 
spoilt your visit here, but after to-day I 
promise you that you shall never be worried 
by me again, whether we are together, as I 
hope we shall be, or whether * storms of fate 
shall tear our bonds asunder.’ Come to me 
at mid-day, dear heart, and say ‘good-bye,’ 
a sweet ‘good-bye,’ as in the old days, to—^ 
Your loving husband, T. B." 

My heart leapt for joy, and arm-in-arm we 
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went upstairs; she went into Betterworth's 
room, and I went on to mine, I fetched a 
book from my room, and was returning down¬ 
stairs, when, as I passed Betterworth’s room, 
I heard a pistol-shot, immediately followed 
by another. Without thinking for an instant, 
I rushed in; the door was not locked. 

Oh, God I what a sight I I staggered to the 
window and .screamed to Margrave, who w'as 
smoking on the piazza, and he joined me 
instantly. 

Blanche Whytherston—or rather * ‘ Better- 
worth ”—was half-sitting, half-lying on a sofa, 
an exquisite smile parting her lips, an easy, 
happy attitude that I knew, alas ! so well. 
And the bosom of her white frock was 
scorched, and stained with a hideous patch of 
blood. At her feet lay Townshend Better- 
worth : he had blown out his brains. 

Happily, the good God granted me uncon¬ 
sciousness, and Margrave carried me to my 
room in a dead faint It was only afterwards 
that I heard the whole story. 

On Betterworth's table a letter was found, 
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which Margrave look to Mr. Whyihcrston, for 
whom it was addressed. In it he told of his 
marriage, and said he had failed in getting 
the appointment of whicli he was in search ; 
that Blanche and he had realized that there 
was no hope for their future happiness together, 
and that they had mutually agreed that, 
should he fail in this last hope of his, it was 
better to die together than to live separated 
from one another; that Blanche had come 
to him that morning fully knowing that she 
was dressed for her own death, as it were, 
—had known before she came that her last 
moments had arrived ; and that he gloried in 
the approach of the death he had longed for, 
for two long, weary years. 

A second letter was addressed to Viscount 
Knaresboro, but what its contents were we 
never knew. Poor fellow ! he arrived at the 
hotel at the moment that Blanche was being 
carried out to the Why therstons' cottage. They 
say the scene was simply terrible. And so the 
story of Blanche Whytherston and Townshend 
Betterworth was ended. Its last page was 
written in blood and engraved upon all our 
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hearts. We—that is, mamma and Flo and I, 
with M. le Marquis and Margrave—left for 
New York the same evening, and> with the 
exception of the latter, who is taking care of 
Knaresboro, are staying here—as the house 
on Fifth Avenue is of course shut up for the 
summer—till we can get away to Europe, 
which will be as soon .as possible now. 

But, Coralie, the ghastly part of it all is that 
we are all morally certain that the madman s 
letter was a lie ; that she knew nothing of his 
intention, and that he murdered her before 
killing himself. Had she knotun, she would 
not have been so bright and joyous going to 
her death ; she would not have left me with 
a laugh, at his door, and without a w'ord of 
good-bye ; and more surely, had she had any 
idea of what was going to happen, Townshend's 
bullet would not have struck her with a smile 
on her lips, as we found her, poor darling. 

There, I can say no more about it; the 
recital, even, is too terrible. You will see us 
all before long. We shall leave for Paris 
probably early in October—after the wed¬ 
dings. Ah I Coralie, after all—but never 
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mind, I look forward to a long, long talk with 
you, and 

For the last time I sign myself. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Evelyn L. Dwyer. 
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Everett Housey 
Xetu York Cityy 


4th September, i8—. 


My dkarest Coralie : 

1 am so excited and so happy that I don't 
know what to say, what to do, where to 
begin. 

You will probably get this letter by the 
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same mail as the one I pc^stcd to you yester¬ 
day ^fternoon. I Ihougld it was the last I 
should write you before we left for Europe, 
but, thank God! it was what the Latin 
grammar calls “penultimate/' 

Writing you a detailed account of the hor¬ 
rible events of our last day at New Birming¬ 
ham brought it all back so vividly to my mind, 
that 1 felt too miserable for anything, and 
shut myself up with Jean Jacques Rousseau s 
“Confessions,” which I had persuaded Mar¬ 
grave to let me read, refusing to see any 
callers whatever. 1 had pleaded the socially 
mendacious alibi half a dozen times. Mamma 
and Flo had gone out shopping, and I was 
a* perfect study in blue, when a bell-boy 
brought up tw’o cards, “Mr. Margrave Red- 
hew" and “Lord Knaresboro.” I wished 
Margrave had come alone; and of all people 
in the world, I didn't want to see Knaresboro 
at that moment Still, I told the boy to show 
them up, hoping that Knaresboro's pale and 
miserable face wouldn’t put the finishing touch 
to my misery, and make me cry before Mar¬ 
grave. 
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I needn’t have worried myself, ma ck'ere. 
They came in looking as happy as possible, 
—Knaresboro, to my astonishment, in nothing 
like mourning, and Margrave wearing his most 
cheerily mysterious air. I'heir levity shocked 



me; but in 
half an hour 
1 didn't quite 
know whether to laugh or 
cry, or rage at Margrave 
I for not having told me everything 
that had happened before. 

Well, it seems that Knaresboro, at the 
sight of his poor Blanche’s lifeless body, 
was struck with a kind of ht, and didn’t re¬ 
cover consciousness until the evening. Mean¬ 
while Margrave went over to the Whytherstons' 
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cottage to liolU a consultation with Mr. Why- 
therston as to wliat was the best thing to be 
dune fur every one concerned. It wouldn't 
be Margrave, of course, if he didn’t know 
something about surgery; and whilst they 
sent for a doctor to certify Blanches death, 
they undressed her, and at Margrave’s request 
let him make an examination to sec what 
the course of the bullet had been. When 
the doctor arrived, Mr. Redhew remarked to 
him : 

“This lady has been shot by a madman, 
and seems to have received his bullet in the 
breast from a distance of only a few inches. 
It has penetrated the body entirely and 
come out at the back, between two of the 
ribs, almost if not quite grazing the spine. 
It is just possible that this suspension of the 
vital functions results from the terrific shock 
of such a perforation. It does not appear 
necessarily to have touched the heart, but has 
gone so close to it that it may have passed 
between it and the right lung. In that case 
the internal injury will have been comparatively 
slight, and by means of perfect quiet the 
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wounds may heal, supposing life not to be 
absolutely extinct- At any rate, let us excite 
the nerve-centres and endeavour to get a symp¬ 
tom of vitality.'* 

Would you believe it? At the end of hours 
of work they actually succeeded in promoting 
a feeble but perceptible struggle of the heart. 
Blanche was alive—but that was all. 

By every artificial means known to surgery 
they kept her motionless and almost insensible, 
whilst for days and days the poor child hung 
between life and death : a movement would 
have opened the wounds, and fever would have 
set in. It was only yesterday that she recovered 
full consciousness, and her life was saved. 

Saved 1 Coralie, saved ! And we shall be 
a party of seven in Europe instead of five, 
when Blanche can be moved. Never did 
woman escape from the very jaws of death 
so miraculously before : a fraction of an inch 
to the right or left, and Betterworth’s bullet 
would have killed her instantaneously. 

I am going to New Birmingham to-jnorrow 
to see the future Countess of Knaresboro. 
Who could have hoped for such a miracle? 
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1 have been so ill myself, and the hope of her 
recovery has been so small, that they did not 
dare to tell me anything about it. Mamma 
has known about it from Margrave, but it 
has been kept a secret from everybody else. 
Circumstances helped them. Almost immedi¬ 
ately a regular exodus took place from New 
Birmingham, which has consequently been the 
quietest and best place Blanche could have 
been in; and Mr. Whytherston, assisted by 
Margrave, used every means, and spared no 
expense, to keep the details out of the New 
York papers. 

So the “Romance of a Quiet Watering- 
place is ended—has ended happily, after all. 
Some of us are wiser men and women for the 
parts we have played in it,—and I?—well, I 
am so happy that I have no words in which 
to express my joy. 

This time, au revot'r, in real earnest, cAh-e 
amie. It will not be altogether a tragedy 
that we have to talk over when we meet in 
Paris ; and against all my wildest hopes, I shall 
be able to present to you the heroine in the 
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drama you have waded through so patiently, 
ma pauvre Curalie. 

Au revoir, once more. 

Yours always, 

Eva. 
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